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MARTYRS LETTER TO HIS WIFE.” 
‘Phe following interesting relic from the de 
of martyrdom, is‘ found, in the origibal’ French, 
volume, printed-in the. year 7568. It 
appears that Guy de Bres, the writer of the sub- 
joined letter, was « ministér of the ‘Reformed 
Church of Valenciennes;*who was’ impri 

on the 18th of April, 1567, and put to death on 
the’last Saturday ‘in May of the same yeur. 
volume above ‘alluded to, as containing his his- 
tory, letters, &c., happened to come into. the’ 
possession of a {now deceased;) who was 
well versed in the French language. She com- 
mitted to writing ‘the following translation.— 
The grace and mercy of our good God and 
Heavenly Father, and the love of hig 
our Lord Jesus Chrisi,'be with your spirit. 
_ Your anguish and ile somewhat disturbing 
my joy, and the 

to you now, as ‘much for’ your consolation as 
for mine, inasmuch as you have rhe loved 


me With ‘a very atdent af ; and; now. 
the Lord to separate us, for which sepa- 
tion I feel your affliction more than mine, and 
pray that you may hot trouble yourself beyond 
Measure, fearing to offend God. You know 
that when you espoused me, you took a mortal 
husband; who was not sure of living one minute; 
and yet it hath pleased our good God to permit 
ns to live together for the space of seven years, 
and to give us five children. If the Lord had 
determined that we should live a longer time 
together, he could easily have caused it so to be; 
but it pleased him not—therefore, his good plea- 
sure be done. | 
_ On the other hand, consider that I have not 
fallen into the hands of my adversaries by 
chance, but by the providence of my God, who 
conducts and governs all things, small as well 
as great, as is evident by what Christ said, 
* Fear not, your hairs are all numbered. Are 
not two sparrows sold fora farthing? and one 
of them shall not fall upon the earth without 
the will of your Father. Fear not, then, ye 
are of more value than many sparrows.” What 
is of less worth in our estimation than a hair 7? 
Nevertheless it is the mouth of divine wisdom 
which says, that God has registered the number 
of my hairs. How, then, can evil and adversi- 
ty befall me without the order and providence 
of God? That can in ‘no wise be, unless we 
say that God is no longer God. — | 
Joseph being sold by his brethren, to be led 
into Egypt, said, You have done an evil deed, 
but God has converted it to your . God 
has sent me before you into Egypt for your pro- 
fit. Other instances might be mentioned, as o 


David when cursed by Shimei; of Job, &c. ;| 


and this is the reason why the Evangelists treat 
80 particularly of the sufferings and death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, adding, And this was 
done in order that what was written of Him 
might be accomplished. It is very true, that 
human reason contends against this doctrine, 
and resists it as long as she can, and I myself 
have very fully experienced it. When I was ap. 
prehended, I[ said in myself, we have ill done to 
walk so great a company together; we have 
been discovered by such an one, and such an 
one ; we should stop no where. Under such 
reflections [ remained quite overwhelmed in my| 
thoughts, until I raised my mind higher in the 
meditation of the providence of God ; then my 
heart began to feel a wonderful repose. I began 


to say, My God! thou didst bring me into the| 


world, in the day and hour that thou hadst ap- 
pointed, and during all my life thou hadst kept 
and preserved me from extreme dangers, and 
delivered me from them all; if now mine hour 
is come that [ must pass from this life to thee, 
thy good will be done; I cannot escape from 
thy hands; and if [ might, I would not, inas- 
much as it is all my felicity to conform myself 
to thy will. 

All these considerations have rendered, and 
do still render my heart very cheerful and active. 
I pray you, my dear and faithful companion, to 
rejoice with me, and to thank this good God for 
what he has done, for he does nothing that is 
not just and equitable. Above all you ought to 
rejoice inasmuch as it is for my good, and my 
repose. You have been fully sensible of my 
labours, crosses, persecutions, and afflictions 
which I[ have endured, and have even participa- 
ted in them, when you accompanied me in my 
travels during the time of my exile. And now 
my God is willing to extend his hand to receive 
me into his blessed kingdom. I go before you, 
but the separation may not be long, and when 
it shall please the Lord that you shall follow me, 
he will receive you also, and unite us together 
to our head, Christ Jesus. This is not the 
place of our habitation, that is in heaven.; this 
is the place of our pilgrimage, therefore let us 
aspire after our true country, which is heaven, 
and desire especially to be received into the 
house of our Heavenly Father, to see our Broth- 
er, Head, and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and the 
very noble company of Patriarchs, Prophets, 
and Apostles, and many thousands of Martyrs, 
into which company I hope to be admitted, 
when I shall have finished the course of the 
ministry which I have received of my Lord 
Jesus. I pray you, then, my dearly beloved, 
that you will console yourself in the meditation 
of these things ; consider seriously the honour| 
that God does you in giving you a husband 
who is not only a minister of the Son of 
God, but also so much esteemed and valued 
of God that he designs to make him partaker of 
the Crown of Martyrs. Such an honour has 
not been done even to angels. My heart is 
joyful, | want nothing. I am filled with the 
abundance of the riches of my God. I pray him 
to continue toward me, his prisoner, his good- 
ness and benignity, which | hope he will do, for 
i know, by experience, that he will never for- 
sake those who hope in him. I had never 
thouglit that God had been so gracious towards 


‘of my heart, I write| 


so poor a creature as | am. I feel now the 
faithfulness of my Lord Jesus Christ. I prac- 
tise now, what I have so long preached to 
others, and, indeed, I must confess that when I 
did preach to others, I spake as a blind man of 
colours, in comparison to what I now feel in 
practising. I have learned and profited more 
since I have been a prisoner, than all my life 
before. I am in a very good school. The 
Holy Spirit inspires me continually, and teaches’ 
me to handle the weapons in this combat. On 
the other side, Satan, the adversary of all the 
children of God, who is like a roaring lion, en- 
compasses me on every side to wound me, but 
He who has said, “ Fear not, I have overcome 
the world,” makes me victorious. — 

Already I see the Lord bruise Satan under 
my feet, and. feel the of God perfected in 
my infirmity. Our Lord makes me feel on one 
side my infirmity and my littleness, that I am 
but a poor earthen vessel, fragile in power, in 
' order that [ might humble myself, and that all 
the glory of the victory may be given to Him. 
On the other side, He fortifies and consoles me 
in an incredible manner. I am even more at 
my ease than the enemies of the gospel. I eat, 
drink and repose, better than they. I am lodg- 
ed in the strongest prison, and the most wretch- 
ed there is ; gloomy and: dark; which for its 
obscurity is called Brunain ; no air is oy 
but through a small impure passage. I have 
chains on the feet and hands large and heavy 


-which serve me-for a continual tormen 
making a cavity even in'‘my poor bones. Afte 
the Provost ‘Marshal came to visit my chains’ 
two or'three times a day, fearing that [ might 
escape, they had placed three guards of forty 
men before the door of the prison. 1 have also 
the visitation of M. de Hamoide, who comes to 


see me,'to comfort and exhort me to patience.| 


He says he comes willingly after dinner, when 
he has wine in his head, and has filled himself 
with meats—you can imagine what these con- 


solations are which’ he brings. He threatens| 


me violently, and says that if | make the least 
sign of wishing to escape, he will order me to 
be chained bythe neck, the body and the legs; 
so that I cafnnt move a finger, and many othe 
similar resolutions ; yet notwithstanding all that, 
my ‘God does not permit him to keep his prom- 
ise, but consoles my heart, in giving me very 
t contentment. | 

Seeing these things are so, my good sister, 
and faithful wife, I pray you to comfort your- 


self in the Lord, in your afflictions, and sur-| 


render to‘him both yourself and your affairs. 
He is the Husband of faithful widows, and the 
Father of poor orphans. 
you ; of that I can assure you. Conduct your- 
self always like a Christian woman, and faithful 
in the fear of God, as you always have done, 
and ‘honour as much as lies in your power, by 

r good life and conversation, the doctrine 
of the Son of God, which your husband has 
preached ; and as you have loved me very af- 
fectionately, | entreat you to continue it towards 
our little children ; instruct them in the know- 
ledge,.of the true God, and of his son Jesus 
Christ. Be their father and mother; see that 
they be treated honestly respecting the little that 
God has given you. 

If God grants you the favour of living after my 
decease in widowhood with your children, you 
will do very well. 

are not able, see that you go ‘to some 
worthy faithful man, fearing God, of whom 
there is good evidence. . When I have the 
means, I will write to our friends that they may 
have care of you, as I think they will be want- 
ing te you. You can return to your first man- 
ner of living after the Lord shall have removed 
me. Qur daughter Sarah will ere long be old 
enough to be instructed; she can keep your 
company, and assist you in your affliction, and 
console you in your distress. The Lord will be 
always with you. Salute all our good friends 
in my name; may they entreat God for me, 
that he will give me strength, a mouth and wis- 
dom to maintain the truth of the Son of God, 
even to the end, and unto the last sigh of life. 

Adieu, Catharine, my best friend; I pray my 
God to watch over, console you, and in his 
mercy give you comfort. I hope that God will 
grant me the favour to write more to you, if it 
please him, to comfo:t you as long as [ shall 
be in this poor world. Keep my letter for a 
remembrance of me; it is badly written, as 
I can, but not as I wish. I pray you to com- 
mend me tomy mother; I hope to write her 
some consolation, if it please God. Salute also 
my good sister ; may she betake herself to God 
in affliction. May you be blessed. Your faith- 
ful husband, _ Guy De Bres. 
Minister of the word of God at Valenciennes, 

and now prisoner of the Son of God in the 

said place. 
From Tue Prison, 4pril 10th, 1567. 


From the New York Observer. 


A DEVOTIONAL SPIRIT. 

It may appear to some that the cultivation of 
a devotional spirit is incompatible with that ac- 
tivity in promoting religion, which the present 
state of the world so urgently demands. Andit 
maybe supposed by some that much of this 
spirit ‘will have a tendency to lead the devotee 
to withdraw too much from the world, and to 
seek a ‘retreat for silent contemplation and un- 


disturbed devotion at a distance from the haunts). 


of men, and thus bring back the days of monas- 
tic seclusion, by which so much evil was intro- 
duced into the church, and so many opportuni- 
ies of doing good neglected. The writer has 

ometimes heard from the zealous advocates of 
a\ life of activity, hints which seemed to have 
sch a bearing as would be indicated by the ob- 
jections aforesaid. He has heard it asked, 
* W hat is the benefit of devotion and meditation, 
if it does not eventuate in beneficent action? 
Let candidates for the ministry be on the alert 
in doing good, instead of poring over their own 
hearts, and spending their time in devotional 
exercises.” Here it must be acknowledged, that 
every thingin this world may be abused, and in the 
hands of imperfect man, has a tendency to abuse. 
A devotional spirit has, in former times, led many 
to neglect the practical duties of their places and 
stations. But there seems very little danger of 
this extreme in the present busy, bustling age. 
We have no examples among Protestants of de- 
votees running away from the world, and taking 
up their abode in the wilderness, for the sake of 
cultivating a devotional spirit. When such a 
tendency shall appear, it will be time enough to 
guard against it. At present, the tendency is 
strongly the other way: to neglect devotional 
exercises upon the pretext of being active, and 
much occupied with practical duties. But in 
regard to the importance of active exertion, is 
there not a great mistake implied in the objec- 
tion, that devotional exercises are useless, unles 
they lead to action? Is any action in itself more 
excellent than to exercise our intellect in the 
contemplation of the divine attributes and works? 
Is any action of an external and public nature, 
more important than the fervent, effectual pray- 
er of a righteous man? Is any work, of which 
a Christian is capable, more sublime and excel- 
lent in itself, than the exercises of offering 
grateful praise to God for all his mercies; and 
especially for redeeming love? If the principle 
which we oppose were true, then the exercises 
of heaven itself would be of no value; except! 
so far as they lead to some other action. But we 
know that the highest possible end of human 
action is the glory of God, and no action or 
work of man has so direct a tendency to pro- 
mote this end, as devotional exercises, under 
the influence of genuine love to God, and con- 
fidence in his gracious promises. 

Again, all active exertion, however strenuous 
and zealous, which does not proceed from sin- 
cere love to God, is in his sight worthless, as 
we are emphatically taught by Paul, in the 13th 
chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians. But 
these motives can only exist in vigour, in a 
mind where a spirit of devotion is cherished and 
cultivated. And it will be found, that in the 
most fruitful and laborious Christians, these two 
things are united. And there is reason to be- 
lieve that one great cause of the unproductive- 
ness of much of our exertion is owing to the low 
and impure nature of our motives. If you wish 
for a faithful, persevering, and successful mis- 
sionary, look out for the man who lives daily 
near to God, in the conscientious attention to 
devotional exercises. God will go with such a 
man, and sustain him, and crown his labours 
with Our churches languish—and 
why? Because there is so little of a genuine 
spirit of devotion among its members. On com- 
munion days you may see the Lord’s table sur- 


He will never leave! - 


When the means fail, and/ 


of the power the Jesuits have wielded on mem- 


rounded by a large and decent company of com- 
municants. But if an inquiry were instituted! 
into the private devotional exercises of ail : 


the result would be, perhaps, that few 
of the number take much pains to have such a 
spirit enkindied in their breasts. Sometimes 
when religion is at a low ebb, you canscarcely 
find one or twowho are really burthened withthe 
woes of Zion. ‘All seek their own, not the 
things of Jesus Christ.” Many think they mus 
wait for a revival, and that until this comes, if 
is of no use to pray or do any thing. ‘This isa 
gross abuse of the doctrine of revivals. Let 
each one'seek to have his own soul revived and 
in a lively state of devotion, and there will be a 


revival, Christians should be revived from day} 


to day. Unless *revivals produce and increase 
the spirit @f devotion, they are but transient ex- 
citements, which pass away “like the morning 
cloud and early dew.” Ministers, too, are of- 
ten greatly wanting in a spirit of devotion ; the 
want of unction in their prayers and preaching} 
plainly manifests the defect. - ALA. 


EARLY RISING AND PRAYER, 

BY HENRY VaUGHAN.— 1695, 
When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
“To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty: true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun ; | 
Give him thy first thoughts, then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in him sleep. 


Yet never sleep the sun up: prayer should 

Dawn with the day: there are set awful hours 

*T wixt heaven and us; the manna was not guod 
After sun-rising : for day sullies flowers: 

Rise to prevent the sun; sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven's gate opens when the world’s is shut. 


Walk with thy fellow-creatures: note the rush 
And whispering among them. Not a sprig 

Or leaf but hath his morning hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know I Am—Cansat thou not sing ? 
O leave thy cares and follies! go this way, ; 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 


Serve God before the world ; let him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing ; then resign 

The whole unto him, and remember who . 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine ; 
Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin, 
Then journey on and have an eye to heaven. 


Mornings are mysteries; the first world’s youth, 
Man’s resurrection, and the future’s bud, 

Shrouds in their births; the crown of life, light, truth 
Is styled their star: the stone and hidden food: — 
Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 

Should move—they make us holy, happy, rich. 


When the world’s up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay ; 
Despatch necessities ; life hath a load 

Which must be carried on, and safely may ; 

Yet keep those cares without thee; Jet thy heart 
Be God's alone, and choose the better part. 


From the New York Albion. 
THE JESUITS. 

This order may fix the attention of the gay 
as well-as thé serious; its mystery and romance 
excite curiosity and provoke inquiry. When it 
is remembered that the Order of Jesuits is spread 
over England, where it possesses in Lancashire 
alone three magnificent establishments—that it 
rules despotically behind the Episcopal seats in 
Ireland—that it has but just stirred Switzerland 
to revolution, battle, and bloodshed—nothing 
can appear more interesting, and come upon us 
more unexpectedly, than its suppression in 
France.—There it had absorbed, sub rosa, the 
whole power of the secular clergy—fascinated 
all the gayest and most powerful members of 
society—done battle with the University and 
the Government, and driven mad the greatest 
literary character, and one of the chief Minis- 
ters of France—M. Villemain—from fear of its 
vengeance. It, in fact, hurled him down from 
the ministerial eminence, to attain which all the 
energies of his life had been employed for twen- 
ty-five years. 

One of the most truly pious and enlightened 
Popes that ever wielded the power of the triple 
crown, abstinent of sleep, had ordered his * ca- 
meriere” to wake him, even during his few 
hours of repose, whenever any new event oc- 
curred in Rome. One night, the cameriere 
shook him. ‘* What’s the matter?” asked his 
holiness. ‘ Holy father! one of the great offi- 
cers of the Jesuits has eloped with the Abbess’ 
della Porta.” ‘Is that all?” said the Pontiff, 
‘“T told you only to wake me when something 
extraordinary occurred.”—Thus nothing was 
extraordinary that came from the Jesuits, al- 
though openly they seldom scandalized society. 
They, on the contrary, employed every means 
to fascinate it—the gentlest and the best, as 
well as the most imaginative minds being equal- 
ly their dupes; they exerted their influence 
over the most volatile and amiable members of 
society, with a charm like that which the rattle- 


snake is said to exercise over its destined vic-!| 


tim.— Every means was made available for 
their purpose. When Louis XIV. was young, 
and liked dancing and theatricals to a fault, the 
Jesuits professed dramaturgy and chorography, 
and Father Poree, the first tutor of Voltaire, 
wrote on these subjects the most elaborate work. 
When Louis XIV. was old, they ruled his mind 
through his ‘mistresses—a favourite means of 
power with them; and in this manner they ob- 
tained so complete a mastery over him, that he 
drove his most industrious subjects, the Protest- 
ants, into exile, to enrich other lands; while, 
thanks to their dark designs and cruel inspira- 
tions, the glory of his reign went down amidst 
clouds and tempests, in utter disaster. Deep 
curiosity must always prevail on this topic, 
from the wonderful power which has been wield- 
ed by this order, whose suppression Kings, Em- 
perors, and Popes have in vain warred to ac- 
complish—staking their lives in the effort, and 
losing them. Great Statesmen have more than 
once thought they had shackled and laid down 
their cabals ; it was the greatest boast of a Choi- 
seul and a Pombal, that they had done so; but 
they rose again—as again they will rise. 
Maintained by such genius and such charity 
as they have shown in the tuition of youth, and 
in the establishment of the most remarkable and 


| called from the stirring scenes of the battle field 


- France, but he went alone, being abandoned by 


most triumphant communities amongst the wild 
Indians of South America—thus giving exam- 
ples of their powers of civilizing mankind—they | 
employed the reflected power thus acquired, in 
throwing sovereigns and nations into that lethar-. 
gy and mesmeric sleep, of which they know so 
well how to take advantage; like the vampire, 
sucking the very heart’s blood of their victims, ' 
whilst they were fanning them into treacherous 
somnolence. 

One cannot study too often the history of 
such an order, whether seeking only the grati- 
fication of curiosity, or pursuing objects of a 
higher nature, in the study of history. History 
is written, but it must be read, and as there are 
so many who read too rapidly to reflect, we 
must tell them beforehand that the explanation 


bers of their own order—warping their feelings 
and intellects, and absorbing all their energies, 
whilst they gave them nothing tantamount in 
returnis found in the fact, that the human 
mind becomes readily enamoured with myste- 
ry, and with the idea of any influence approach- 
ing to the supernatural; so much so that in the 
days—it is but yesterday—when the highest, 
as well as the vulgar, believed in conjurors and 
witches, hundreds of wretches have stood the 
rack, and tortures of all kinds, forgetting all in 


the pleasure of being thought by their fellow), 


men d of a power above them, 


restoration to France was afterwards effected by 


A short sketch of the rise and progress of an| the superstition of former ages, which found so 


* 


order to which such deep and varied interest 
is attached, will not be inappropriate ta the mo- 
ment, every feature in ite history acquiring ad, 
ditional importance from the nature of the times 
in which we live. Don Inigo Lopez de Racalde, 
of the Castle of Loyola, in the province of Bis- 
cay, was born in 1491.—Gifted with a remark- 
ably handsome person, and of great skill in all 
the chivalrous accomplishments of those days, 
the young knight, at a very early age, achieved 
fame and distinction. is brilliant career was, 
showever, arrested .by *® circumstance which, 
slight as it may seem, exercised in afier years 
.° influence over the: destinies of society at 
arge. 
in 1521, while defending Pampeluna with 
undaunted bravery against the French, the wall 
near him was struck by @ cannon ball, and a 
stone, shivered from the ramparts, wounded 
him in the left leg, while the same ball in its| 
rebound, broke the right. He was carried to 
his paternal mansion of Loyola. Suddenly 


to the patient endurance of a sick bed, the 
“Flores Sanctorum,” the only book within his 
reach, produced the strongest effect on his weak- 
ened mind. Miraculous visions appeared in his 
heated fancy; he rose from his sick bed, full of 
zeal and determination to follow the course that 
seemed pointed out, and which, better directed, 
might have produced the best results. He 
dressed in sackcloth, subjected himself to the 
Several fasts and penances, and begged from 
door to door, followed by the shouts and cries 
of the children of the villages through which he 
esa On his return from a journey to the 

oly Land, he began his theological studies. 

Gifted with an ardent imagination and bril- 
liant talent, he soon found disciples to his opin- 
ions, as enthusiastic as himself, and who follow- 
ed him every where. Their ordinary dress 
consisted of a long jacket of grey serge, with a 
cap of the same, ‘They soon underiook the ca- 
techising of children, and the reproval of abuses 
and vices among the cz But the Inquisition 
took umbrage at this fancied usurpation of their 
authority; and Ignatius and his companions 
were put in prison. After being detained a 
short time, they were set free, on condition that 
they should not resume their teaching until they 
had studied theology for four years, 

Iynatius determined to leave his country for 


his companions, At Paris, however, he ob- 
tained new disciples; and after a time formed 
the plan of that celebrated society which re- 
mains to this day a monument of the genius of 
its founder. The Pope, however, rejected the 
plan when first presented to him; but at length 
the immediate danger to which the Holy See at 
that moment was exposed, determined him to 
avail himself of every possible means of defence; 
and on the 27th of September, 1540, was pub- 
lished the famous bull, “ Regimini militantes 
ecclesiz,” which confirmed the formation of 
the new Society denominated the ‘“ Company 
of Jesus.” | 

The following year, the companions of Loyo- 
la proclaimed him as their head, The code of 
laws which was to regulate this remarkable so- 
ciety was then formed by Ignatius and his friend 
Lainey, who laboured at this work night and 
day. Amidst the innumerable regulations, the 
following are some of the most important— 

‘he chief of the order was to exert an illimit- 
able, absolute, and perpetual authority.—His 
subjects were to pay him a blind and passive 
obedience, he might do whatever he pleased ; 
distribute all employments save those of assist- 
ant and adviser; and convoke the assemblies in 
which he enjoyed a double vote. The two in- 
dividuals filling the posts already mentioned 
were, however, charged to watch over his con- 
duct, and if it became subject to reproach, had 
the privilege of convoking an assembly, to de- 
pose him, and choose another chief. 

Besides these limitations, his power knew no 
other restraint than the authority of the Pope, to 
whom the Jesuits owe implicit obedience. A 
novice soliciting entrance into this order, must 
make the three vows of poverty, celibacy, and 
obedience. In other respects, the rules are not 
very strict, for Loyola knew that too excessive 
abstinence and asceticism tended to enfeeble the 
mental power of his disciples. No written en- 
gagement bound the contracting parties; but 
while no member could leave the order without 
incurring the punishment of apostacy, the socie- 
ty could dissolve the bond of union in a mo- 
ment. | 

The order very soon spread itself over all 
the habitable portions of the globe—from Spain 
and Portugal to Germany, the Low Countries, 
Fez, Morocco, Congo, Brazil, to Paraguay, 
where they formed the most wonderful and in- 
genious system of despotism that ever existed ; 
thence to Japan, and finally to China. France 
alone resisted the admission of this order; for, 
during the war between Francis I. and Charles 
V., they were forced to leave the kingdom en- 
tirely. For a long time the point of their for- 
mal recognition in France as a religious society 
was warmly contested, At length, in 1561, 
they finally established themselves in the College 
of Jesus at Paris. Long after, they were dis- 
tinguished in a disgraceful manner by their par- 
ticipation in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

At the accession of Henry 1V., violent quar- 
rels ensued between the Jesuits and the Univer- 
sity, in which the King took part against them, 
and an attempt at assassination by one of their 
order was the consequence. ‘The banishment 
of all the Jesuits, the forbidding any person to 
receive one of them, under pain of accusation 
of lése Majesté followed, but in spite of such 
prohibitions, these extraordinary men held their 
footing, and the King’s life was attempted eleven 
times through their means. It was at this time, 
also, that the Jesuits were expelled from Eng- 
land, on an accusation of conspiracy against 
Queen Elizabeth ; and also from Holland. Their 


the intercession of the Pope and the entreaties 
of a deputation of the order headed by their 
chief. Henry IV. suffered, however, for his ill- 
judged lenity; he fell by the hand of a supposed 
emissary of the Jesuits; though Ravaillac, still 
under the effect of the extraordinary dominion 
they have always exercised over the minds of 
men, resisted every species of torture, and re- 
fused to accuse them as instigators of the crime. 
It was the twenty-third plot against the life of 
this great monarch. The hatred of the Parlia- 
ment towards the Jesuits was revived by this 
tragical event. In fact, the history of this order 
in France is only that of continued opposition 
by different portions of the state, and ultimate 
triumph on their part. iF 

The genius of Pascal for a moment confound- 
ed the plans of the Jesuits, and lessened their 
influence, but they soon regained their ascend- 
ancy. The pere La Chaise, and after him the 
pere Le Tellier, obtained over Louis XIV. an 
influence which daily increased till the hour of 
his death. | 

The Order found in Damien, who attempted 
to assassinate Louis XV., the same uncompro- 
mising fidelity as distinguished Ravaillac. No 
avowal that could implicate them could be ex- 
tracted by the dreadful tortures. - | 

In 1767, the tide of public feelings, which 
was gradually undergoing that reaction from 


thorizing the establishment of the Society of Je- 


horrible a vent in the impiety and infidelity of | 
the French revolution—turned strongly against 
the Jesuits, Not only were they banished from 
France, and their goods confiscated, but all the 
sovereigns of Europe had combined.to rid them- 
selves of these disturbers of the: public repose.| 
In Portugal they had been suspected of attempt- 
ing to assassinate the king. Seven or eight 
years later, the Pope himself pronounced the 
final extinction of the Order; but they were still 
protected by Frederic of Prussia and Catherine} 
of Russia, who retained them in their kingdoms 
under a false name, and with an altered cos- 
tume, 

During the French revolution, the Vatican 
granted to the Russian cabinet the permission 
to retain the order of the Jesuits, but confined 
them to the Ruégsian territeries. Meanwhile, 
Paccanari, who was first a stonecutter and afier- 
wards a soldier, endeavoured, with the assist- 
ance and protection of the Archduchess Marian- 
na, to re-establish the order of Jesuits in Rome, 
under the title of ** Peres de la Foi,” and ob- 
tained the Pope’s sanction for this pretended 
new order, at the same time that the Abbe de 
Broglie was endeavouring to effect the same 
thing in the neighbourhood of London. Both 
these enterprises terminated disastrously. The 
taking of Rome by the French put a stop to the 
flourishing. success of Paccanari’s college, and 
the Abbe de Broglie became a bankrupt. 

At the fall of Napoleon, the first step taken 
by the Pope was the publishing of a bull, au- 


sus throughout Christendom. But this step, in 
some countries, produced the opposite effect to 
what was intended. 

The Emperor Alexander banished them from 
his estates two years after, and John VI. of Por- 
tugal announced to the Pope his intention of 
keeping to the terms of the bull which annihila- 
ted the order. The Emperor of Austria, re- 
fused, also, to receive them. In Spain and 
Piedmont, however, they were admitted. In 
France, these formidable and subtle enemies of 
public peace entered humbly, and without pa- 
rade, and spread themselves abroad unostenta- 
tiously into all the departments, Their preach- 
ing every where attracted crowds. Rising es- 
tablishments of the order were formed on every 
side, and the Jesuits existed, in act and in pow- 
er, before even their name had been officially 
pronounced. 

Their subsequent history is well known. 
The part they took in the misfortunes of Charles 
X., and in the fall of the elder branch of the 
Bourbon dynasty, their succeeding opposition 
to the Government, and their disputes with the 
University, are matters within the knowledge 
of every one, and now of every day discussion. 


From the Episcopal! Recorder. 


EXCLUSIVENESS. 


Mr. Editor—In your paper of the 16th inst. 
you gave an extract from “* Hooker’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity,” which, upon the minds of those who 
have never read that celebrated work, might 
make the impression that he was an * Exclusive 
Churchman ;” but such is not the fact, as will 
appear from the following extract from the 
same book. 

‘* The necessity of polity and regimen in all 
churches may be believed without holding any 
one ceriain formto be necessary in them all. 
And the general principles are such, as do not 
particularly describe any one ; but sundry forms 
of discipline may be equally consistent with the 
general axioms of Scripture.” 

Neither was the venerable Bishop White an 
** Exclusive Churchman,” as one of your cor- 
respondents endeavours to show, and as will ap- 
pear from the two following extracts from his 
works, 

‘*Can any reasonable rule of construction 
make this (otherwise the Episcopal succession) 
amount to more than ancient and Apostolical 
practice? ‘That the Apostles adopted any par- 
ticular form, affords a presumption of its being 
the best, all circumstances of that time consid- 
ered; but to make it unalterably binding, it 
must be shown enjoined in positive precept.” 

“The deliverer of the present charge, in the 
exercise of the freedom of opinion, is rather dis- 
posed to adopt the sentiment of an able and 
learned Archbishop of Canterbury, (Dr. Wake,) 
where he says in a letter to a foreign divine, 
‘Far from me be such an obdurate heart, as 
that because of this defect’ (meaning the want 
of the Episcopacy) ‘I should say of some’ 
(meaning churches correct in the faith) ‘ that 
they are to be cut off from our communion ; or 
that I should pronounce with over-ardent wri- 
ters among us, that they have no valid sacra- 
ments, and are scarce!y Christian.’ ” | 

Many English prelates might be cited to the 
same effect. But let it suffice to name a man, 
than whom no other has been more respected 
in the Mother Church, and who lived in the age 
next to that of the Reformation, the Rev. Richard 
Hooker. 

‘* This their imperfection 1 had rather lament, 
considering that men oftentimes, without any 
fault of their own, may be drawn to want that 
kind of regimen which is best, and to content 
themselves with that which either the irremedia- 
ble error of Fformer times, or the necessity of 
the present, hath cast upon them.” 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


The enormous wealth of the Established Church 
of England is a subject with which the public are 
or ought to be tolerably familiar. Few will be 
found bold enough to deny, that the higher order of 
the clergy are most extravagantly paid, while the 
stipends of those in the subordinate ranks of the 
profession are much smaller than in justice 
they ought to be, Strange to say, this subject 
latterly has not occupied so large a share of 
public attention as its great importance most un- 
questionably demands. At present the incomes 
of some of these right reverend prelates are 
really beyond all‘bounds. Much as the public 
has heard from time to time of the wealth of 
our bishops, they have in truth but a very faint 
conception of its enormous amount in some 

cases. Within the last few days, a return of the 

incomes of all the archbishops and bishops in 
England and Wales, from the year 1837 to 
1843 inclusive, has. been published. This re- 
turn has been made in accordance with an ad- 
dress of both Houses of Parliament on the Ist 
of May last. We take the following account 
of the incomes of the two first sees that are 
given in this table. The statement will, no 
doubt, create astonishment in the minds of those} 
whose attention has not hitherto been directed 
to the subject : 


1837.—Net. 1843.—Net. 
Canterbury . £16,397 12 1 £20,969 16 5 
Yor’. 7S 19,064 12 4 


Incomes such as these, it will be seen are about 
five times as great as they ought to be. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1843, received 
four times as much as any of the puisne judges, 
while the duties of the latter are, beyond all 
comparison, more severe and onerous. The 
enormity of the incomes of some of the prelates 
is not, however, the only feature in the present 
condition of Church property which is worthy 
of remark. The distribution of the revenues of 


/ ture regulate their conduct, not by the rules laid 


‘the most miserable sinner—I am just ready to 
perish—lI would give all the world for a Saviour} 


the Church, even amongst ‘the prelates them-, 


selves, does not seem to be conducted on any 
principle of justice. For instance— 
1837. 1843. 
Liandaff, £717 8 2. . £306 8 0 
So that while the Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
ceives [,.20,000 a-year as his share, the unfor- 
tunate Bishop of Llandaff is obliged to support 
his episcopal dignity on exactly the twenty-fifth 
part of thatsum, ‘The incomes of the other 
bishops vary from L.15,000 to L.t000. The 
Bishop of London some years receives L.15,000, 
while the renowned Bishop of [xeter, who un- 
doubtedly does not lead an idle life, is obliged 
to content himself with L.1000. ‘The whole 
subject is one which must, ere long, a the 
serious consideration of the Legislature. [very 
one must feel that the property of the Church 
cannot be allowed to remain in its present con- 
dition. We subjoin the incomes of the whole 
episcopal bench for 1843, the last year to which 
the return is made up: 


£ d. £ d. 
Canterbury . . 20,969 16 5/ Exeter . 1,341 10 5 
York . . . 19,064.12 Gloucester 
London . . . 12481 8 O istol . 3,989 13 3 
Durham .. 6791 16 4)Hefeford 5042 3 4 
Winchester . 9,103 12 O|Lincoin .. . 4,639 3 8 
St. Asaph 5.749 2 3] Llandaff 806 8 0O 
Bangor . . . 5,210 15 7} Norwich . 7567 13 4 
Bath and Wells 4,002 16 7/Oxford .. 1601 7 6 
Carlisle . . . 1,585 O 8] Peterboro’ 3.784 17 7 
Chester. .°. 1584 1 6) Ri a 4,123 18 5 
Chichester . . 6381 5 9] Rochester. . . 794 8 1 
St. David's. . 4,076 11 1]/Salisbury . . 12,142 5 0 
3,686. Worcester . . 4,673 19 2 


PROFESSOR THEINER OF SILESIA. af 

A notice of the previous career of one whose ac- 
cession is regarded both by friends and foes as 
one of the most desirable which the cause of the 
German Reformation could obtain may bc in- 
teresting to some English readers, who cannot 
be expected to know much of the ecclesiastical 
commotion which Theiner’s opinions excited, in 
Silesia so long ago as 1826. In that year there’ 
appeared a publication entitled «‘The Catho- 
lic Church in Silesia,” in which a number of 
crept-in abuses and antiquated observances were 
commented on with great freedom, and the work, 
though anonymous, was generally ascribed to 
the vigorous mind, if not wholly to the pen of 
Theiner, The dean and chapter were so en- 
tirely of the opinion as to insist on his removal 
from his professorship in the university of 
Breslaw, lest the students should be infected 
with his views. Still the impulse given by 
Theiner remained unsubdued among a large 
proportion of the Silesian clergy, who petitioned 
their prince-bishop to sanction the introduction 
of the German language in the church service 
—to consent to a modification of antiquated 
ceremonies—a new liturgy, &c., but without 
any other result than drawing upon themselves 
a severe rebuke, and an insinuation that their 
views migit well be identified with revolutiona- 
ry intrigues (as similar wishes ia the present 
day have been branded with Socialist tenden- 
cies)! The nobility then joined the clergy in 
an application to the late Emperor of Germany 
(in his capacity of King of Bohemia), imploring} 
his influence to procure them relief from the de- 
tailed ecclesiastical grievances, but they were 
referred back with their petitions to the prince- 
bishop, the Government alleging its unwilling- 
ness to meddle with the affairs of the church. 
The consequence of the petition, which was 
moreover stigmatised as the offspring of pre- 
sumption and hypocrisy, was, on the deposi- 
tion of many clergymen, and the compelled de- 
claration of others (on which hung the bishop’s 
forgiveness for the past), that they would in fu- 


down by the best doctors of the common law, 


but solely by the decisions of the Council of 
Trent, and not being permitted to -soften the 
mortifying rigour of this exaction by any public 
extenuation of their motives, the affair gradual- 
ly fell to the ground, and things went on in 
Silesia as before. - It is therefore with full jus- 
tice that Theiner is now regarded as having 
paved the way for the present ecclesiastical re- 
form.— Continental Echo. 


SCENE IN A PASTOR’S STUDY. 


I am thinking now of that gentle tap from a 
timid hand. It was just at this hushed twilight 
hour. And as I opened the door, there stood a 
daughter, a dear young disciple of Jesus, hold- 
ing her gray-haired father by the hand. Poor, 
old man, for more than sixty years he had 
grievously sinned against his Maker, and feared 
no coming judgment. Scarcely once in all that 
time had his shadow darkened the house of 
God. But in his old age sovereign grace had 
found him out. An arrow from the quiver of 
God had pierced his heart. For weeks he hid 
the wound from his praying wife and children. 
And although he would toss night after night 
upon a bed that brought no sleep to his eyelids, 
and sit down and rise up again and again from 
his untouched food, the stubborn man would not 
confess, that the arrow of the Almighty it was, 
that was drinking up his spirit. Yet the grace 
of a Saviour was mightier than he, The quick 
eye of his daughter was upon him; her tears 
and her pleadings followed him. God gave to 
her pleading voice a power to open the long- 
pent heart. It was poured out in broken con- 
fessions of guilt and pleas for mercy. And then, 
with what sweet persuasion she drew him to the 
house of her pastor ! 

‘Tt is my father,” said the affectionate girl, 
as she entered my study that evening; * he’s 
come to ask you if he can find a Saviour. 
Speak, father, do, and tell him all about it.” “O, 
sir,” exclaimed the sobbing old man, “I am 


—but I don’t deserve one.” * He is nigh,” I re- 
plied, ** unto all them that call upon Him; He will 
hear their cry.” ‘But 1 don’t know how to 
go tohim.” ‘Go tell him just what you have told 
me. That you-are a most miserable sinner, 
just ready to perish, and that you deserve to 
perish. ‘Tell Him that His atoning blood is all 
your hope and all your trust. Acknowledge 
that if ever you are saved, the glory of your 
salvation must be all his; but if you perish, the 
blame will be all your own.” ‘ But. will He 
save me, afier I have lived so long in sin against 
Him, and when I have nothing to give him but 
powers and faculties worn out in the service of 
the world?” “Hear Him saying, ‘ Him that 
cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out. 
Ask and it shall be given you; seek and you 
shall find.” O goto Him. Cast yourself upon 
the love which brought Him down to die for 
you, and though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as snow.” ‘* Do, do, father,” 
interrupted the daughter, grasping his hand, 
and turning to him an eye floating in tender- 
ness, 

~The old man was overcome, his head sunk 
upon his daughter’s bosom, his gray hairs were 
on her cheek; he wept aloud—we all wept. 
“ Sir,’ he cried; “will you pray for me?’ 
*« Yes, but it is you who are to repent ; it is you 
who are to cast yourself upon- sovereign mercy 
for help.” It was there, yonder, we knelt side 
by side, while I commended the trembling sinner 
to the mercy of Him, who alone forgiveth 
sins.’ At my request he followed me in pray- 
er. He was bowed to the very floor in the 
earnestness and lowliness of his plea—while his 


-daughter bent over him, her hands folded and 


— 
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her fast trickling tears falling on him. For 
ncarly ten minutes he breathed for mercy with 


| an agony of supplication that I never heard suf 


passed ; then, as if in despair of all further ef- 
fort, exclaimed, “ there—I can do no more—if 
Jesus will save me, I will praise him for it ‘for 
ever; if he will not, I will never blame him. He 
must do as he pleases.” After a moment's 
pause he added—* He may do as he pleases.” 

‘The struggle was over, the storm of feeling 
was hushed, and when the old man arose and 
took his seat again, the serenity of heaven was 
spreading itself over his countenance. “I! do 
not know what it means,” said he, ‘‘ my anxiety 
is gone, and I feel so peaceful.” The daughter 
looked up inquiringly, caught a smile of her 
father’s face, and in the next moment:was in his 
bosom, sobbing as if her heart would break in 
the excess of her joy. Wonderfully did her 
sobs and broken thanks chime in with the 
angels’ song ef gladness over the sinner that 
repenteth. The birth-place of that soul -will 
never be forgotten. 

Nor will she forget it, who from the triumphs 
of her dying hour, and when her eye was filled 
with visions of eternal bliss, turned back to 
speak of the time when she knelt down weeping 
there and arosesinging. ‘T'was there | found 
hope in Christ, that is my anchor now, Tell 
my dear pastor, that when I was dying I 
thanked him for leading me to the Saviour, and 
will thank him again when I meet him in glory: 
Bid him be faithful, and there will be many 
more to welcome him there, when his work is 
done.” She smiled farewell, stepped into the 
cold river, and was soon lost to sight among 
the glories which ** eye hath ‘not seen, ear hath 
not heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.”—Chn. Par, Mag, 


COMFORT OF CHILDREN. 

Call not that man wretehed who, whatever 
else he suffers as to pain inflicted, pleasure de- 
nied, has a child for whom he hopes, and on 
whom he doats. Poverty may grind him to 
the dust, obscurity may cast its darkest mantle 
over him, the song of the gay may be far from 
his own dwelling, his face may be unknown to 
his neighbours, and his voice may be unheeded 
by those among whom he dwells—even pain 
may rack his joints, and sleep flee from his 
pillow; but he has a gem, with which he would 
not part for wealth defying computation, for 
fame filling a world’s ear, for the luxury of 
the highest health, or for the sweetest sleep 
that ever sat upon a mortal’s eye.— Coleridge. 


THE POET COWPER. 
The most Christian of our poets is Cowper, 


the most evangelical in his theology, the most - 


scriptural in his standard of right and wrong, 
and, abating the frequent satire, the most Chris- 
tian in his tone. It would be difficult to find in 
prose clearer or more simple statements of the 
great saving truth than some which he embo- 
died in his pleasant verse; whilst, with a for- 
bearance the more admirable in a poet, he never 
overleaps the landmark ofsacred truth for the sake 
of gathering bright flowers of fancy. His lofty 
morality is the legitimate result of his orthodoxy, 
and it is impossible to name another bard who 
keeps at a purer distance from all appearance 
of evil, or who eyes events and characters from 
so serene a pinnacle of personal virtue. His de- 
nunciations of fraud and falsehood, and avarice 
and cruelty, you see at once are the language 
of a man who himself is truthful, gentle, and 
open-handed ; whilst in the very style and man- 
ner of his compositions there is something ethi- 
cal. The limpid, happy course of its numbers, the 
playful benevolence that sparkles all over them, 
and the verdure which skirts them wherever they 
flow, have a benignant influence on the read- 
er’s mind, and are fitted to propitiate him into 
personal improvement. And this is, after all, 
Cowper’s great excellence as a Christian moral- 
ist, as it is the fairest province of didactic 
Christian poetry. He did what it is not so easy 
in sermons to do. He pointed out the every 
day faults and infirmities of character with 
such precision and fidelity that each might see 
as in a glass his own natural face; and with equal 
minuteness of detail, he specified those duties 
and graces which are not to be despised be- 
cause they are little. Himselfa lovely exam- 
ple of Christian amenity, his longer poems em- 
body the maxims and the rules which might 
reproduce characters akin to his own wherever 
the spirit of the gospel reigns. 


SHEPHERDS IN JUDEA. 

Shortly after leaving the city we met several 
flocks of sheep, preceded by their shepherds, 
walking slowly towards Jerusalem, and at once 
the full force of all the beautiful imagery, and 
the many touching similes derived from such 
scenes and associations, and so often alluded to 


in Scripture, came vividly before me. These 


Arab shepherds, clad ip the turbans and simple 
abbas worn by their class and carrying a wooden 
crook in their hands, walked in front. ‘The 
sheep, which are a peculiar and very handsome 
breed, are mostly low-sized; the foreparts of 
their bodies ars of a fawn colour, the hinder 
parts white: they have long, pence silken 
ears and sweeping tails; their faces more oval 
and longer than the species in these ‘countries, 
and they have altogether a more pleasing. docile, 
and mild expression of countenance. Not one 
of them ventured before the shepherd, but stop- 
ped or quickened their pace as he did; or ifa 
young and froward creature lagged behind or 
strayed to either side, a single word from their 


leader, ofien a very look, brought it back and © 


checked its wanderings. A few favourite lambs 
frisked about their master, rubbing themselves 
against his legs and garments. After the 
sheep came some young goats and lambs, and 
the whole procession closed withabout two dozen 
of old patriarchal looking goats, who brought 
up the rear. These goats have long horns and 
pendent ears that hang almost to the ground, 
and their hair is a glossy black and of the finest 
grain; the sheep and goats were perfectly dis- 
tinct. These shepherds are often to be seen 
about sunset slowly approaching the city from 
all sides, to seek shelter for their flocks, during 
the night, in some of the deep valleys by which 
it is surrounded, carrying the lambs in their 
bosoms. It is almost incredible, the influence 
that the shepherds of Palestine possess over their 
flocks; many of them have no dogs, but a word is 
quite sufficientto make them understand and obey 
the will of their shepherd.. He sleeps among 
them at night, and in the morning leads them 
forth to pasture; always walking before them, 
guiding them to those places where they can en- 
joy the best food, and resting when he thinks 
they have obtained a sufficiency, or during the 
heat of the day, in some cool shady place, where 
they all immediatély lie down around him. He 
has generally two or three favourite lambs, who 


do not mix with the flock, but follow close at his - 


side, frisking and fondling about him like dogs ; 
indeed the degree of intelligence and understand - 
ing that exists between the Arab and his flock, 
is truly astonishing. ‘They, know his voice, 
and follow him ;”’ and “he careth for the sheep.” 
It was probably to such shepherds.as these, that 
the angel announced the glad tidings of the Sa. 
viour’s birth.— Wilde’s Narrative. 
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just this and nothing 
Episcopal bishops, as 


‘punishment ! 


Hovex on THE Romans.—An incident pleas- 
ing to Presbyterians in this country, occurred at 


‘Abe last annual meeting of the London Religious 


‘Tract Society. The Earl of Chicester, who was 
expected to have presided on the occasion, but was 


prevented, addressed a note to the correspond-| 


-ing sectetary,.to announce the impossibility 
of his:baing ‘present, in which ‘he says, “many 
thanks both to you personally, and the society 


for calling my attention to two excellent works, 


particularly. Hodge on the. Romans, with whi 
am: delighted.” 


in Pennsyivanta,—We understand 
that the Pennsylvania Bible Society, who re- 
solved. to supply every destitute family in the 


‘State with a eopy of the Holy Scriptures, are: 


apprehensive that the object will not be accom, 
plished with the promptitude they had aaticipa- 


ted. . We regret to hear that there is any ground] 


of fear that the noble object will not be accom- 
‘plished, and'we earnestly call on the various 
county associations which have pledged them- 
selyes,,to supply their own neighbourhoods, to 
persevere, and, if need. be, to redouble their ex- 
-ertions” until the work is happily completed. 
‘There scems to be a peculiar urgency in the 
-gase. of the German counties, Christians of 
allb:denominations, receiving the Bible as the 
common charter of their hope, may, and should 
cordially unite in promoting its dissemina- 
tion among» those whose habitations are not 
blestwith its saving tiuth and light. Brethren, 
be not weary in well doing; in due season ye 
shall reap if ye faint not. | 


— 


the Ohio (Methodist Con- 
ference) it was resolved by a vote of 147 to 7 
that Bishop Soule, who is connected with the 
‘southern section of Methodism, and who was 
‘present on the occasion, should not preside at 
their meeting; and at the meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Conference, it was resolved by a vote of 
146 to 5, that the Conference will adhere to the 
church soath. - So decisive is the division 
which the discussion of the slavery question has 
produced in this church. 


Bisuop Hopkins AND INTOLERANCE.—In our 
last we gave a hurried notice of the sermon of 


Bishop Hopkins at the consecration of Bishop} 


Potter, simply remarking, that it was “ suffi- 
ciently exclusive coming from a reputed low 
churchman,” and justifying our remark by an 
extract. A subsequent review of the sermo 

has induced us to believe that we have dealt 


too leniently with its author, and that the utter-| 


ance of such sentiments as those we shall pre- 
sently quote, and especially under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, calls for a much 
more indignant expression of reprobation. On 
an occasion like the one referred to, which ne- 


that we have no sympathy with the men who 


so terrible. ‘Where has he acquired the right 


of Jesus? We know that Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram were guilty of a sin so heinous, that 
the wrath of the Almighty made them a terri- 


| ble spectacle to the church, and as we have 


reason fo fear, sent them quick to hell; and is 
it true that a mere denial of Episcopal dogmas 


hell ? 
should open and swallow up all non-episcopal 


does not occur, it is owing to the “uncovenant- 
ed mercy” of the Almighty. Their fat> might 
be easily predicted if they were left to the ten- 
‘der mercies of the Bishop, who would seem to 
establish his claim to the Apostolical succes- 
sion by his.close imitation of the temporary 
“spirit of those Apostles who said, ‘shall we 
call down fire from heaven to consume them 1” 
We are certainly excusable if our indignation 
-bursts forth at such intolerance. We bless 
God we have no sympathy with it, and we rely 
upon it, as a mark of Christian character, 


can indulge in it. What is still worse, we are 
exposed to these pulpit fulminations because 
we will not believe in a dogma, which we 
defy Bishop Hopkins or the whole bench of 
Bishops to prove. Their lineal ministerial de- 
scent from the Apostles they cannot prove. No 
one has yet undertaken the task who has not 
been compelled to beg the question before he 
had got half way through. We say, it is a 
point not demonstrable. Let Bishop Hopkins 
task his best powers and falsify our assertion 
if he can. If it be a plain matter, why not 
make itso appear? Let the bishops lay aside 
their clap-traps; let them divest themselves for 
a moment of their assumed dignity ; let them 
abstain from bold assertions and unjustifiable 
appeals to human ignorance; and by fair ar- 
gument make out their claims to the lofty su- 
periority which, in defiance of gospel simplicity, 
they have assumed; and until they do this, 
the great body of Christians in this country 
may safely defy the thunders of this humble 
imitation of the Vatican. When the American 
Episcopal bishops shall satisfy the community 
that they have the holiness, the meekness, the 
humility, the self-denial, the charity, the untiring 
zeal, the devoted love, and the sound scriptural 
doctrines of the Apostles, their succession may 
be thus far admitted; but as things now are, with 
the bishops of two of their largest dioceses in the 
country in disgrace, and under the ban of ex- 
communication, modesty in their assumptions 


‘cessarity occurs burt seldom, and the approach) 


of which is heralded through the press as one 
which is worthy of public attention, it was to 
be presumed that many, besides Episcopalians, 
would be present; and if they could not, as a 
matter of right, claim protection from any coar 
attack upon their religious principles and belief, 
they’ might at least expect from the wonted 
courtesy of their Episcopal friends, an exemp- 
tion from bitter public denunciation. When it 
was notorious too, that the Bishop elect had 
many ‘personal friends among Presbyterians, 
not to speak of other denominations, and by 
marriage was intimately related to others, and 
that these by special invitation were to be pre- 
sent at his consecration, there was an implied 
guaranty that there would be a courteous re- 
gard to their feelings, Wedo not pretend to 
say that the preacher was, under any circum- 
stances, obliged to waive his Episcopal peculiar- 
ities, or.that he would not have’ been justified 
in presenting the very strongest argument he 
could frame in support of Episcopal claims ; 
for this might be regarded as a very fitting 
occasion for such an argument, and none pre. 
sent would have been entitled to complain of 
seither its fulness or force; but that he should 
have satisfied himself with a weak and flimsy 
argument, founded on a false assumption, and 
mike the point of his sermon to consist in a bit- 
ter invective against all who presumed to differ 
from him, is just ground of complaint. In truth 
we have been sadly. disappointed io the spirit 
of Bishop Hopkins. From his printed seleana 
which gave such offence to his high church 
brethren, we had been led to expect from him 
a more charitable judgment of those who dis- 
- sented from his opinions. We have been delu- 
ded. The Bishop has relented from any little 
charity he might have previously expressed, 
and has made the amende to his high church 
brethren by equalling the worst of them in intol- 
erance. Whether they will accept his recanta-' 
tion and restore him their confidence is uncer- 
tain; but we very much doubt the success of 
his policy, in securing the good will of either 
party in his church. If our readers ask 
what is the special ground of our complaint, 
we will proceed to tell them. _ Bishop Hopkins, 
not content with asserting the exclusive Apos- 
tolicity of the Episcopal m‘nistry, and his un- 
_ willingness to acknowledge the ministry of any 
other church, es set forth in the extract we 
gave from his sermon last week, with still 
greater offensiveness proceeds to remark : 
“Why do we cling to episcopacy at all, un- 
less it be that thé authority of Christ has estab- 
lished it as the mode in which his church shall 
be governed? - Why do we insist that none but 
the Bishops can ordain, unless it be that such 
is plainly their exclusive right as the succes- 
sors of the Apostles? But is not the duty of 
government as distinctly apostolic as the duty 


of ordination? And ifthe church in these days 
is at liberty to let go the one, are we not equal- 


ly at liberty to let go the other? And if the 
episcopal pt to ordain the ministry in the 
church of Christ cannot be destroyed without 
incurring the awful sin of Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram, and laying a sacrilegious hand upon 
the ark of God, how shall the equally episcopal) 
right to govern, be cast down and trampled un- 
der foot, without an equal amount of guilt aod 
"If this paragraph means any thing, it 


Higbee. | 
with great warmth and 


will best become them. 

Since the above was in type, we have been 
gratified to see in the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can, in which paper Bishop Hopkins’s sermon 
originally appeared, a spirited article comment- 
ing on .its tone, and pursuing a very similar 
course of remark to our own; and we are still 
more gratified in observing in the Episcopal 
Recorder a manly disclaimer of any sympathy 
with the Bishop’s intolerance. Surely the Bishop 
has not won many golden opinions by his ex- 
traordinary course on this occasion. 


— 


Tue Mormons.—The details of the strife be- 
tween the Mormons and their opposers in the 
neighbourhood of Nauvoo ate sickening. The 
Mormons are a deluded people, their Jeaders 
are undoubtedly unprincipled sharpers, and they 
are no doubt undesirable neighbours, but the 
men who pursue them with fire and sword are 
pursuing a lawless course, and should be 
checked in their career, It is to be ap- 
prehended that still bloodier scenes will be en- 
acted before this strife is settled. © 


Episcopat Convention.—The Annual Epis- 
copal Convention for the Eastern Diocese of 
New York, has presented a scene of intense in- 
terest for Episcopalians. The great and ab- 
sorbing question of discussion has been con- 
nected with the singular condition of the dio- 
cese—a church without a bishop—or rather a 
church under the government of a standing 
committee, performing many of the duties of a 
bishop, without any well established claims to 
Apostolic succession. 
tion was, does the suspension of Bishop Onder- 
donk vacate the diocese in such a way that a 
new Bishop may be elected? While this sub- 
ject was under discussion, the following scene 
occurred, which, had it taken place in a Presby- 
terian ecclesiastical assembly, would have fur- 
nished a theme to our Episcopal brethren for a 
grave lecture on the certain confusion attend- 
ing dissentandschism, Dr. T yng was speaking. 
He said: 

*« | have the testimony of the standing com- 


mittee that the diocese is vacant. I have the 
testimony of the action of the House of Bishops 


that the intention of the sentence of indefinite| 


suspension was to declare the diocese vacant, 


and however gentlemen may, in secret whispers| 


confer upon these facts, and however they may 
determine that a certain proposition shall not 
prevail— 

Cries of * order,” “ chair,” &c. 

Dr. Tyng was not aware that he was out of 
order, 

The Chair thought he was, in attributing mo- 
tives. 

Dr. Tyng. I submit with the utmost defer- 
ence, and if the chair will with equal prompt- 
ness correct the whispering and concerting 
around me, he will probably prevent the neces. 
sity of any further contradictions of such whis- 
pers on the part of the speaker. 

I had no intention to impute any motives to 
the gentlemen who surround me, but must de- 
liberately do I submit. I was about to say that 
with these two things before me, I can come con- 
scientiously to no other conclusion than that this 
diocese is entirely and absolutely vacant, and that 
this convention is at perfect liberty, if itso choose,| 
atthis moment to elect my brother who now looks 
me in the face for its diocesan. [A burst of ap- 
plause, laughter, cheers, hisses, clapping of 

‘hands, &c. The “ brother” was the Rev. Dr. 


bt a who deny that 


successofs-of the 
: Apostles; have the exclusive right of ordaining 
the ministry,.and of governing the church, are 
guilty of thesin of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
and being guilty, are worthy of the same terri- 
un Now, we demand of Bishop| 
»pkins his authority for uttering a sentence 


of hurling the thunders of Jehovah against his 
fellow-meo, and especially against many at 
whose feet he mightsit and learn the doctrine 


is the very sin these men committed, ard sub- 
jects every one who makes it to the pains of 
So says Bishop Hopkins. He has at| 
| least settled this in his theology, that the earth 


denominations, and that if such a catastrophe} 


The subject of conten-| 


ment; Fcall the gentleman to order, Sir; he is 
out of order im addressing a member instead of 
addressing the chair. It was indecorous ang 
unmanly, [cries of “ O, no, fo,”} thus to ad- 
dress a gentleman, knowing him to have lost his 
voice and-therefore unable-to answer. 
Dr Tyng. I did not address Dr. Higbee. I 
spoke of him and addressed the chair. [Ap- 
plause.and laughter.] I waive the privilege of 
saying any thing more, [Calls of ‘tno, no, go 
on,” “‘proceed,” &c. | 
Mr. Spencer, still much excited. [ protest 
“Order,” “chair,” “order,” and signs of 
greatdisapprobation, 
Mr. Duer—I call that honourable gentleman 
to order. ‘The remarks he has just made ought 
to be retracted. Your terms, sir, were indecor- 
ous and unmanly. ‘There was no address toa 
member, and no imputation upon the personal 
reputation or character of the Rev. gentleman, 
and nothing which was said could be tortured 
into such a-meaning. Suchen expression ought 
not to be used in an assemblage like this, and 
the chair ought to call upon the gentleman to 
withdraw them. 
Mr. Speneer—His manner was ironical——and 
what I ask was the effect on the side aisles, and 
‘on the galleries? Sir, it is this kind of disorder, 
so unsuited to the place where we are assem- 
bled, that I'wish to check. | Re 
Dr. Tyng—I desire to express my very sin- 
cere sorrow, if [ have exhibited any want of re- 
spect to my Rev. brother or to the chair. 1 
caught his playful eye and I uttered merely the 
casual suggestion as it rapidly passed through 
my mind. Perhaps [ used it carelessly. ‘‘Un- 
manly and indecorous!” Sir, no man who 
knows me will impute such a disposition to me. 
{ disclaim such an imputation from the very 
depths of my heart. (Murmurs of applause.) 
Mr. Hiram Ketchum. Sitting near, sir, as 
I am, I did not understand the reverend gentle- 
man’s remark in the sense given to it by Mr. 
Spencer. I understood it to be rather compli- 
mentary than otherwise (laughter and cries 
of order): Mr. President, I say I thought it to 
be rather complimentary than otherwise (confu- 
sion, hisses and cries of order). I say again, 
sir, that I thought it complimentary rather than 
otherwise, for it implied that the gentleman was 
worthy of the honour. 
The Chair would impress upon the members 
the necessity of abstaining from any remarks 
calculated to create excitement. There was ob- 
viously a disposition to disorder this evening, 
and any remarks calculated to feed it ought to 
be abstained from. The chair thought the gen- 
tleman was causing excitement and had gone 
too far.” 
This, however, was a trifle to scenes which 
subsequently occurred, the report of which is 
truly humiliating. The disorder in the con- 
vention surpassed all description. It was fright- 


ful, and the President declared that he had not 


only never witnessed such a scene, but could| 


not have conc“ ived that such things should take 
place; nay, -he said “ the confusion, disorder, 
and tumult, could have been expected only from 
a dawless assembly.” 

The Convention adjourned sine die, on Tues- 
day evening 30th ult., in apparent harmony, 
leaving the case of Bishop Onderdonk in statu 
quo. 


Tue Day Dawnine.—Aftera long night of 
comparative spiritual desertion in the church, 
there are some pleasing indications of a revisi- 
ting of the Holy Spirit. From the Presbyterian 
Herald, we learn that in the Presbyterian church- 
es in Memphis, Tennessee, a special work of 
grace is in progress, and deep seriousness per- 
vades the whole community. The Methodist 
churches also participate in the descending 
showers. 

From another source we learn that in sever- 
al counties in Mississippi similar seasons of re- 
freshing are enjoyed, and many are turned to 
the Lord. We have heard Port Gibson particu- 
larly mentioned. Here is ground of hope, 
reason for encouragement, stimulus to renewed 
exertion, and argument for special prayer ; may 
the Lord awaken the church and convert the 
world. 


Simpuiciry 1n Worsuip.—All true and ac- 
ceptable worship must be founded on a just and 
spiritual apprehension of God. “ The true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
truth; for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him.” As in the imaginations of man there are 
Gods many and Lords many, it is not only es- 
sential that our views of the divine nature 
should be spiritual, but in harmony with the 
true revelation which he has made of himself. 
God is to be known only through the medium 
of Christ the mediator ; independently of him 
he is a consuming fire. This being premised, 
that the heart is filled with the image of God, 
and that there is a due acquaintance with the 
way in which he is approachable, worship be- 
comes the devout, voluntary and sincere ho- 


God being contemplated through a just me- 
dium and his glorious perfections appreciated, 
reverence and love will spontaneously spring 
up in the heart and become manifested in all our 
relations with him. Where the heart is thus 
furnished with the first principles of true reli- 
gion, the worship of God will be easy, delight- 
ful, and acceptable; and the aspirations of the 
soul will find their way to heaven without any 
of those artificial contrivances which human in- 
genuity has devised to aid their upward flight. 
The more spiritual the frame of the soul, the 
less does it need the aid of adjuncts to religious 
worship. -That the heart is not always over- 
flowing with love to God, and that its aspira- 
tions are not always of heavenly tendency, is 
the result of our imperfection in holiness and 
spirituality, and, although in this state it may 
not safely reject all outward aids to devotion, 
yet it is unquestionably true that this necessity 
is felt just in proportion to our deficiency in ti.e 
inward principle of grace, upon which the de- 
light in worship depends. Sensible of the flag- 
ging of the spirit of devotion, men have endea- 
voured to resuscitate and invigorate it by out- 
ward appliances. These, in different ages of 
the church, have been multiform, and, although 
perhaps, in the first instance, honestly con- 
ceived, have in many instances by a very na- 
tural transition, usurped the place of devotion 
itself. A person unenlightened and unsancti- 
fied, impelled by natural conscience to acknow- 
ledge God, easily mistakes an attention to the 
ceremonies of worship, for worship itself; and 
imagines himself to be strictly religious, when 
wholly unacquainted with its spirit and power. 
It is in this way that a religion of mere out- 
ward action is made to supersed? that which is 
deep-seated in the heart, and that superstition 


| paid toit were regarded as the true and acceptable 
| worship which,God required. For further il- 


mage of the soul to its Creator and Redeemer,| | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


trative of our remarks, the visible representa-) 


tion of the crucifixion was, perhaps, first hon- 
estly conceived, to fix the attention and to 
arouse the heart to a more vivid recollection of 
the great event by-which redemption was pur- 
chased ; but soon the thoughts were limited to 
the visible object, and outward acts of homage 


lustrations of the extravagant and impious 
lengths to which this abuse has been carried, we 
need only refer to Popery, which is a religio 
of ceremonies and superstitions. . 

In view of this we may lay down the follow- 
ing as propositions not easily controverted. 

1, That a heart which has been enlightened 
by the knowledge, and warmed by the love of 
God, will worship him in spirit and in truth, 
and will be best suited by a simple and unosten- 
tatious religious ceremonial. | 

2. That a heart which is unaffected by the 
grace of God, or which is in a backsliding state, 
will endeavour to pacify conscience, by multi- 
plying outward ceremonies, and by forsaking 
that simplicity in devotion, which to a heart 
which is not right in the sight of God cannot! 
but be disagreeable. 

3. It is the sign of an apostate church which 
has permitted a pompous ceremonial of wor- 
ship to supersede the worship of the heart, and 
the sign of a backsliding church, which being 
once reformed, shows a disposition to return to 
these beggarly elements. 

We leave the reader to apply these remarks. 
If he be dissatisfied with a simple outward form 
of worship, and feel a disposition to resort to 
an imposing ritual as a quickener of devotion, 
he may justly suspect the state of his heart, and 
be justly alarmed lest he accept and be content- 
ed with the shadow instead of the substance. It 
is in reference to this very subject that we have 
the solemn caution ** This people draweth nigh 
to me with their mouth, and honoureth me with 
their lips, but their heart is far from me. In 
vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines, 
the commandments of men.” 


Ecciestasticat.—The Presbytery of Alba- 
ny met at Little Falls, N. Y.,on Wednesday 
evening, the 18thinst. according to adjournment 
and ordained to the work of the gospel minis- 
try, Mr. Ashbel Green Vermilye, a licentiate 
of the Reformed Dutch Church, and installed 
him pastor of the church of Little Falls. The 
sermon on the occasion was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Vermilyeofthe Reformed Dutch Church, 
the father of the candidate, from Acts xx. 24. The 
ministry which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus;—-the Rev. Mr. Monteith of Johnstown, pre- 
sided, proposed the constitutional questions, and 
offered the ordaining prayer ;—the charge to 
the pastor was given by the Rev. Mr. Wood 
of Mayfield Central, and that to the people by 
the Rev. Mr. McElwain of Utica, 

At the same time Mr. Fisher was ordained 
to the work of the ministry. 

On Saturday, September 6th, Rev. William 
F!, Foote was installed Pastor of the church at 
Romney, Virginia. Rev. William N. Scott 
preached the sermon, the Rev. William M. 
Atkinson, D. D., presiding and giving the 
charge to the pastor, and Rev. W. B. Dutton 
the charge to the people. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Scenes 1n THE Lirg or THe Saviour. By the Poets and 
Painters, 
phia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 8vo. pp. 240. 

We may safely say that few more splendid volumes 
have issued from the American press than the one be- 
foreus. It is superb both in its typography and embel- 
lishments. ‘The poets, such as Milton, Hemans, Keble, 
Croly, Milman, and Montgomery, who have tasked their 
powers to portray scriptural incidents, have contributed 
their valuable labuurs to impart intrinsic merit to the vol- 
ume; and the skill of Sartain, the admirable mezzotinto 
engraver, has furnished some of his happiest effurts to 
give to it additivnal lustre. The purchaser of this beau- 
tiful ornament for a centre table, will have no reason to 
complain either of its selections ur the artistic taste with 
which it has been prepared. 

A Picroriat History or By S, C. Goodrich, 
author of Peter Parley’s ‘l'ales. Philadelphia, 1845, 
Sorin > Ball and Samuel Agnew, 12mo. pp. 444. 
Mr. Goodrich, so generally known to young readers, 

as Peter Parley, has not only written much, but with a 
peculiar tact tu interest and instruct. In his history of 
England he has seized with discrimination the events best 
calculated to give a good general view of his subject, best 
to engage the attention and impress the memory. These 
are all brought out in a lucid and agreeable style, and 
we should be surprised if youthful readers would easily 
lay aside his book when they have once commenced its 
perusal, The wood cuts are very numerous and well 
executed, and justify the title of a Pictorial History. 

We have received from Daniel Adee, 107 Fulton, 
street, New York, No. 9 of the Treasury of History, 
It is to be completed in abouttwelve numbers. Publish. 
ed monthly at 25 cents per number, 


SABBATH CONVENTION. 
The following are the resolutions adopted by 
the recent Sabbath Convention in Allegheny 
City, Pennsylvania, | 

1. Resolved, That we recognize the express| 
command of God to be of binding obligation to 
‘¢ remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

2. Resolved, That we hail with pleasure the 
growing sentiment in the public mind, that the 
withdrawment from secular business on the Sab- 
bath day, is both a duty and a privilege. 

3. Resolved, That the time has come when 
every friend of the Sabbath should cease to have 
any interest in any railroad, canal, stage, or 
steamboat in which the day of sacred rest is 
violated and dishonoured. 

4. Resolved, That all men have by divine! 
appointment a right to rest on the Sabbath; a 
right of which they cannot be deprived without 
great evil.to themselves, to their families and to 
their fellow men. 

5. Resolved, That in the view of this Con- 
vention it is a glaring violation of consistency, 
for church members to dishonour the Sabbath 
by visiting or travelling on that holy day. 


6. Resolved, That it is the duty of public} 


men to exert their influence in favour of the 
hetter observance of the Sabbath day. 

- 7, Resolved, That we recommend the forma- 
tion of Sabbath associations in the various towns 
and districts of our country, and that the Pastors 
of our different churches be respectfully invited 
to preach on the subject to their people. 


CONFESSION OF GOUGH. 

A statement has been prepared and :pub- 
lished by Mr. John B. Gough, the Temper- 
ance Lecturer, giving an account of the late 
scenes through which he passed in the city 
of New York; it does not vary materially, 
from the’ first account published. The. state- 
ments are corroborated by their testimony so 
far as there is any, except as to the manner of 
his getting to the house in Walker street, which 
Mr, Gough makes more unfavourable to him- 
self than was represented by the women at the 
house, and in a way much more likely to be 
true. The circumstances to which there are 
no witnesses, are corroborated by the fact that 
they are just what Mr. Gough’ has asserted in 


_asters ; and while it unutterably augmented the 


Edited by Rufus W. Griswold. Philadel-| 


‘Hibernicism, or any other figure of specch he 


supplants true devotion. As an instance illus- 


all states of mind, from the time he was found. 


pleases; but must not impugn my. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. — 

| Dustin, 2d September, 1845. 
Dear Sir—Afier aa interval, longer than I 
shall suffer to elapse between my future com- 
munications, | resume my pen to trace—* IRE- 
LAND, AS SHF HAS BEEN, 1S,.AND WILL 
commencing where [| left off, with the early 
Christianization of Ireland from the East, through 
the disciples of ** Him whom Jesus loved,” by 
way of France and Spain, in its pure Presby- 
terian form. | 

Ireland was then, and for centuries afterwards, 
parcelled out into petty sovereignties, waging 
incessant warfare with one another—like the 
similar communities of ancient Italy, till they 
were absorbed into the vortex of all-conquering| 
Rome; and whilst, by the power of the truth, 
and the energy of the Holy Spirit, multitudes in 
them all were made new creatures, yet these, 
compared with the mass, were ‘a little flock,” 
and the Gospel no more annihilated human pas- 
sions in the chieftains, or put an end to the con- 
tests which lust and the love of rule originate, 
than in any of the other European regions 
through which it was propagated. History is 
little else than a record of war and plunder; and| 
of the kings and leaders, few died in peace, 
That the literature for which Ireland was famed, 
was the reverse of extinguished or deteriorated 
by Christianity, we may rest assured ; it was, on 
the contrary, refined and sanctified; and did 
the early records remain, they would, doubtless, 
afford us many a lovely picture of “ pure and 
undefiled religion ;” but a tide of savage barbar- 
ism swept over the land, as fatal to the records 
of the past glories of Ireland’s religion and lite- 
rature, as to her then existing sons. 

The Danes were at once Barbarians and Pa- 
gans; and these savage freebooters waged, for 
three hundred years, a warfare as devastating 
to the arts, civilization, and religion of the na- 
tives, as to their lives and properties. During 
all this time, Popery was rising into that domi- 
nion over the states and potentates of Europe, 
which Hildebrand made universal; but all the 
while there was no Popery in Ireland; - for 
though there was a tendency to ascetism, bor- 
rowed from the East whence Christianity came 
to them, and fostered by the evils and calami- 
ties from which it seemed to promise an asylum, 
yet there was no auricular confession, as Ber- 
nard, in his Life of Malachy, testifies, nor au- 
thoritative absolution ; they paid no tenths nor 
first fruits ; marriage was a civil rite, and the 
clergy enjoyed and practiced it. Nor did they 
pray to the dead, on the one hand, nor for them 
on the other; nor believe in transubstantiation, 
for Johannes Scotus Erigena (John Scott, the 
Irishman.) confuted it, and on that account was 
condemned by the Pope and the Council of Ver- 
sailles; and they had the Lord’s Supper in both 
kinds, which they called “the communion of 
the body and blood of their Lord and Saviour.” 
Neither had they images, which, as Sedulius 
says, they reckoned ‘heathenish and _ idola- 
trous;” nor was even the word “ purgatory” 
known to the early Irish writers. All these, 
with canonical forms, singing in choirs, chrism 
in baptism, the sacrifice of the mass, indul- 
gences, and all the long et cetera which form 
the peculiarities of Romanism, were unknown 
to the early Irish Christians, till introduced and 
enacted by the Council of Cashel, convened by 
Henry II. in 1172, for the purpose of fulfilling 
his obligations to Pope Adrian. 

The English invasion which succeeded the 
Danish devastation, before there was time for 
the nation to recover from the long series of 
calamities it had inflicted, brought on fresh dis- 


miseries of war, civil discord, and plunder, it 
wreathed the yoke of Romanism around a peo- 
ple that had been the very last to contend 
against its sway. Rome had long before prec- 
tically obliterated the negative from the all- 
momentous maxim of our Lord, **My kingdom 
is not of this world ;” had assumed a right to 
give and take away, the kingdoms of this world 
at her pleasure; and Adrian, by his bull, con- 
ferred Ireland upon Henry, while, happily, the 
phrase in the said bull, ‘for the extension of 
the boundaries of the church,” is an enduring 
and memorable proof of the fact, that up to 
that moment Ireland was not considered within 
the boundaries of the church; for had it been 
already within them, how could these bound- 
aries have been exfended by Henry’s conquest 
of it. English lords, first, by Henry’s sanction, 
and then Henry himself, visited Ireland for con- 
quest ; and battles, and submissions, and revolts, 
and suppressions followed in rapid and uninter- 
rupted succession ; and plundering expeditions 
were succeeded by visitations of retaliation ; and 
while nothing was done to retrieve the now ‘‘per- 
petual desolations” of long misrule and wide- 
spread confusion — nothing to meliorate the 
condition or promote the real comfort and hap- 
piness of the people—the terms of Adrian’s 
grant were fulfilled; in the Synod of Cashel, 
the Irish church was assimilated to the English, 
which was then in vassalage to Rome; that is, 
as far as the English conquest extended, or 
what was called ‘* within the pale,” for without, 
according to Dr. Lanigan, the Roman Catholic 
historian of Ireland, ‘Clergy and people fol- 
lowed their own ecclesiastical rule, as if the Sy- 
nod of Cashel had never been held.” And wed- 
ed as are the people and clergy now, to Rome, 
—for three centuries after this—up to the reign 
of the seventh Henry, the native Irish church 
existed, and continued to oppose the foreign 
impositions of the popish English; but, gradu- 
ally, as the power of England prevailed did op- 
position give way, and one adherent after an- 
other was gained, till Popery became enthroned 
in Ireland at the time when England began to 
weary of its dominion; and then, when Eng- 
land became Protestant, and tried, by force and 
by acts of Parliament, to make Ireland also 
Protestant, the same spirit that before resisted 
Popery, coming in the train of conquest, oppos- 
ed Protestantism, identified with tyrannical ag- 
gression and foreign domination. And so has 
tt been all along. 

When part of Ireland submitted, ‘* THE 
PALE” came under English laws, as a part of 
England; the rest continued to be under their 
own laws; and it may illustrate the difference 
to remark, that as murder was punished with 
death by the laws of England, and might be 
commuted for a fine by the laws of Ireland; 
when an Irishman killed an Englishman he was 
hanged, and when an Englishman killed an 
Irishman he escaped if able to pay the fine; 
and hence the grounds so favourite with dema- 
gogues and declaimers, of the different estimate} 
of the life of an Englishman and an Irishman. 
Hence it was that many of the English settlers, 
to gratify their love of plunder or of blood; or 
to inflict revenge upon their countrymen who 
happened to be obnoxious, abandoned their coun- 
trymen, and customs, and laws, and joined 
themselves to the native Irish, and in time be- 
came ‘* Hibernis ipsis Hiberniones,” more bitter 
enemies to the English than the Irish themselves. 
The English barons among whom the coun- 
try was divided, fought with one another; and 
with the Irish chieftains; and they, with one 
another ; and all manner of wrong was inflicted 
upon the great mass of the population : | 

- Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Hiberni: 
‘Seditione, dolis, scelere, atque libidine, et ira, 
Brittanicum intra septum peccatur et extra.* 


The people suffering -for the crimes of their 
chiefs and governors; and sedition, deception, 

wickedness, lust, and passion, gears: 

outside and inside the pale, is an abridged but 

comprehensive record of Ireland from the con- 
uest. 

” At the present ,day, when it seems to be the 


* My classical readers must excuse the hiatus 
which my alteration of the text makes in the verse; 
and ascribe it to the cesura or poelic license, or 


| policy of the British government to rule Irela 
| through the Irish HMierocraey, and through t 


— 


lay leaders who rule the Mobocracy, unde 
their dictation ; and when, instead of endeavour 
ing to abolish the animosity between the Eng 
lish and the Irish, the Protestant and the 
manist, and blend them into one united an 
peaceful people, they seem inclined to act u 
the one-sided policy that has ever characterized 
the British rule in Ireland, though it is the other- 
sided policy from that heretofore adopted—at 
the present moment—THE crists in Ireland’s 
destinies, when, if ever, they are to have one 
government and laws, it may be wise for our 
legislators to glance at the past. The Scots, 
under Bruce, had covered the island with car- 
nage and desolation ; the discords, and tumults, 
and bloodshed of the Irish and English with 
one another, and among themselves continued. 
On the accession of Edward III, petitions were 
addressed to him praying for equal laws, and 
these the English, to all his subjects in Ireland 
the refusal led to fresh commotions; but instea 
of removing the grievances under which t 
whole kingdom groaned in confusion and an- 
archy, the celebrated “statutes of Kilkenny” 
were passed in 1368, in which all alliances 
with the Irish were made treason; the use of 
an Irish name, or the language, or dress, was 
to be visited with the forfeiture of property; the 
English were not to allow the Irish to: graze! 
their lands, or present them to benefices; and a 
multitude of similar enactments, with not ld 
d 
n 


temporal penalties against those who shoul 
violate them, but also excomraunication. | 
the perpetual hostility in which all parties, 
thus separated by a broad line of demarcation, 
passed their lives, it is obvious that neither could 
commerce flourish amid insecurity, nor agricul- 
ture improve under continued warfare, nor arts 
and civilization advance among brutalized bar- 
barians, nor religion prosper under a priesthood! 
the ringleaders and abettors of the worst crimes. 

Then came the Reformation: and Henry VIII, 
who had asserted his supremacy over the Bri- 
tish church, found no obstacle in getting him- 
self invested with the same title over the Irish ; 
and they were reformed—as far as acts of Par- 
liament, enforced at the sword’s point, could re- 
form them—with astonishing quietude and ra- 
pidity. But Ireland since the Reformation may 
well claim a distinct and separate notice. Mean, 
while, as Peel, at the head of the government of 
the present day, is accurately following the 
steps of his predecessors, who ruled Ireland— 
not on principle, or from enlarged views and on 
broad grounds, embracing the interests of the 
whole community, and fitted to attach them to 
England, and unite them with one another—but 
through a class—and for the advancement of 
a party; it may be wise and useful to chronicle 
some of his achievements; especially as the 
writer has watched him since 1814, when chief, 
secretary for Ireland, he was Orange of the 
first water through 1829, when, though avow- 
edly the same in heart, he carried Emancipa- 
tion, in order to keep place, and through 1838, 
when he bitterly opposed every thing of which 
in 1845 he glories. Vizere fortes—so sang the 
poet; and there have been tergiversators as 
slippery, and statesmen as unprincipled as 
Queen Victoria’s prime minister; but their names 
being immummied only in acts of parliament,| 
they possess not their due meed of infamous no- 
toriety: Sed omnes illachrymabiles urguen- 
tur, tgnotique longa nocte—they have passed 
away into oblivion; because they were devoid 
of—not the vate sacro, but the press. Never 
had statesman so glorious an opportunity of ben- 
efiting a long oppressed and yet a grateful people 
—amid a profound peace with all the world; with 
an overflowing treasury ; a parliamentary ma- 
jority able to carry any thing; and the spirit 
of the age quite ready to carry out judicious in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical improvements. 
And what has he done? He has given a 
**Chapels Bill” to gratify the Unitarians—a 
miserable fragment, to the disgust of all Ortho- 
dox English, Scotch, and Irish Protestants ; 
and a * Maynooth Endowment Bill,” in the face 
of the remonstrances of entire Protestant Bri- 
tain, never so united against any measure, and 
yet spurned by the O’Connellites. He has dis- 
missed a good harmless old man, Mr. Watson, 
for doing what he himself permitted by suffer- 
ing the act against Orange processions to 
expire ; and having made him a martyr, he has 
exasperated all Ulster; and whereas by his 
Marriage Bill,” and ‘Education Bill,” he 
had placed the Presbyterians and Church- 
men in inveterate opposition, by this, in con- 
nection with his aforesaid ‘* Maynooth Endow- 
ment Bill,” combined them as one man 
against him. By his ‘ Bequests Bill,” and 
‘“‘ Trish Colleges Bill,” he has set Murray, who 
says both are right, against McHale, who says 
they are persecuting enactments; and Crotty 
who will give them a trial, against Cantwell 
who will oppose them to the death; thus 
scandalizing the faithful with a practical demon- 
stration of the value of an infallible tribunal to 
settle disputed questions in faith and morals; 
and opening a controversy in the bosom of the 
Romish church, in virulence and duration, une- 
_qualled even by that in the ** Reformed” Dublin 
corporation in which Reynolds, one of them- 
selves occupies seventeen hours in proving 
them guilty of all monstrous peculations and job- 
bery ; and the rest take nearly as many days 
unsuccessfully to disprove it. Such are the 
doings which have rendered Peel hated by all, 
suspected by all; when he might have made 
himself the ‘envy of surrounding Statesmen; 
the admiration of the Empire.” | 


For the Presby terian. 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL.—NO. Y. 


Extracts from the Journal of a Licentiate of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, during a Tour in Europe, in the years 
1814-5. 


Saturday, August 31, 1844.—I started early 
from Massiac on foot, and reached Murat, fif- 
teen or twenty miles distant, about sundown, 
no great exploit, but about as much as a pedes- 
trian for pleasure will soon learn to content 
himself with, At Massiac the Allier again 
forks, and the valley with it. Up one branch 
valley to the south goes the route royale to St. 
Flour; up the other, to the west, the route de- 
partementale to Murat. ‘The latter | followed, 
The road was admirably constructed, resemb- 
ling in all respects the grading of a railroad, 
and winding in and out of all the little ravines 
on nearly a dead level. The valley is a deep 
narrow trough, cut down, as described before, 
from a general level upland, and receiving similar 
branch valleys at intervals from both sides; in 
all respects topographically resembling the drain- 
age of the coal plateau, in western Pennsylva- 
nia. This upland still continued basaltic; here, 
however, dating its origin not from the eruptions 
of the far distant Dor and Dome groups, but 
from that which I was approaching—the group 
of the Cantal. 


The scenery of the valley cannot be better 
described than by saying, that it bears a very 
striking resemblance to any one of the valleys 
sunk in the Allegheny plateau, and issuing 
from it, between the valley of the West Branch 
of Susquehanna at Farrandsville, and that of the 
East Branch at Tunkhannock. The same un- 
varied height of escarpment on each side; the 
same sinuosity of stream and valley; the same 
diversity of landscape projected up and down 
the valley around every advancing or retreating 
spur;. the same little patches of level alluvium ; 
sunny meadow land, covered with reapers and 
thrashers, and moving wains, and stacked and 
winrowed grain, and here and there a cheerful 
looking cottage, within the reaches of the creek ; 
the same universal forest drapery of the valley 
mountain sides, ascending the ravines, and 


| same coping, at the top, of horizontal stra 


-sandstoge there—basalt here. 


heaving over all the roundboss spurs; and the} 4 


Even in this dif- 
ference the Fesemblance holds good, for the 


prismatic structure of the basalt corresponds 


accurately to the perpendicular cleavage of the 


great sandstones of the conglomerate and lower 
coals of the Allegheny. 


In two points, however, the traveller will 
note a diversity. First, the Urwald, as the 
Germans love to call it—the full developed, 
old, if not primeval forest of the American 
mountain side, is poorly represented here. And 
there are great slopes of what seems to be no- | 
thing more than scrub oak ; so full, however, is 
the wood in its complement of individual trees, - 
and so rich in the colour of its verdure, that it 
may be thought by most to replace very well 
the more mature magnificence of the forests on 
the Apalachian ridges. Many of the slopes are 
covered only with a sheeting of brush, but as 
full and richly green as the rest, 

The other difference is observable in the more 
voluptuous forms of the slopes. There is a 
bossiness about them, and that in a species of 
complexity upon which the eye luxuriates. They 
do not rise, as in the Allegheny valleys, straight. 
and smooth from the water’s edge, with a cer- 
tain disregard of all ornament and grace, and 
so upwards in a flat slope to the crags at the 
summit; but swell more richly and in a variety 
of rolls, not so conspicuous, .indeed, as to inter- 
rupt the general rise, or break up the unity of 
the one grand slope, but yet enough to render 
the form, especially of she spurs, in the highest 
degree beautiful. Nor do the ravines enter the 
escarpment in such rigid wedges, but in obe- 
dience to the same law, roll upwards and in- 
‘wards, boss above boss, slope over slope, to an 
amazing height, until they reach the general 
level of the upper land. The cliffs of Rouen 
only appear at the outer edge, crowning with 
singular gracefulness the summits of the spurs 
on each side of a ravine or side valley. Some- 
times, however, far back, at the upper ends of 
the ravines, there stand vast pointed masses of 
basalt, how or why one does not know, as if 
about to descend them into the stream. Great 
blocks of the basalt disengage themselves also, 
year by year, and come down into the valley 
or lodge upon its mountain side; and occasion- 
ally one sees the edge, just peeping out, of low- 
er plates of former lava streams, all older than 
the one which caps the upland. 

The road is engineered through cuttings in 
the granite base of the whole country, and often 
encircles promontories of its natural exposures 
one or two hundred feet in height. Sometimes 
on these are perched houses, and even little vil- 
lages in the greatest confusion, as if they had 
just climbed up there. from a threatened flood ; 
and far above, perhaps on the top of the moun- 
tain side, some rheumatic old castle, complain- 
ing at every window, of neglect in its old age 
from that world, with the spirit of which its own 
is no longer in tune. 


Such, imperfectly described, is the valley 
above Massiac. Just as I resumed my walk 
after having jotted down the leading features of 
a charming little scene, a man of some thirty 
years of age, with a tin tube slung behind his 
back, joined me, and we formed a treaty of 
peace and went forward together. He was a 
wandering minstrel; his tin tube contained a 
cornmuse or bagpipe; and he was now on his 
way, from the fair in Massiac, to play for the 
dancers at the féte of its patron saint, in the 
village of St. Etienne, before us. He was, of 
course, a travelled man; had screeched in Milan 
and droned in Madrid ; and spoke Parisian well 
enough to admit of my understanding the most 
of what he said. In the Auvergnese he was so 
kind as to be my interpreter with all the pea- 
sants we met with, and with the inquisitive old 
hostess of the St. Etienne inn. For the winter, 
except in its two most rigorous months, he had 
another employment; he bestrode his ass, and 
became a merchant of handkerchiefs between 
the villages, 


I hada good deal of religious conversation 
with him. I asked him how often he confessed; 
he smiled and replied, ‘* Perhaps once a year.” 
Pointing to a little church which reared its tiny 
buttresses, upon the green sward, by the water 
side, two hundred feet below us, he said, “there 
is a famous place of devotion; many miracles 
are wrought there yearly.” It was built by 
the English, when they held possession of Cen- 
tral France, (in Henry V.’s time.) I said I did 
not believe in modern miracles. He assured 
me he knew one young man whose arm had 
been useless twenty years, and was restored 
whole, like the other, by one day’s devotion in 
the little church! 


At a little auberge by the wayside, we stop- 
ped ; and seating ourselves on a rude bench 
before a long dirty board, called a table, were 
served with the best the house afforded, viz., a 
plate of blue gages, and bread and cheese. Here 
relieved of our knapsacks and our hunger, the 
conversation recommenced, and the o'd woman, 
as dirty as a pig and as ugly, struck in with all 
a woman’s curiosity. It was too good an op- 
portunity to be lost—a stranger, an American, a 
Protestant !—she questioned me closely, but in 
so broad a ‘patois that the minstrel was soon | 
installed dragoman. She would know all about 
how I came, and when J would go; how far, 
how long, how pleasant, and to what intent my 
journey was; what I meant to do when I re- 
turned, and haw much money | had to travel 
with. Several have in other places urged upon 
me that one must needs be rich to come so far. 
My friend the musician fed his imagination al- 
ternately upon a man whom he knew to have 
once returned from America with 400,000 
francs, and upon a seigneur in the mountains 


of Auvergne, a deputy, who had an income of 
a million. 


The Christian traveller in Roman Catholic 
countries is at first suprised at an almost uni- 
versal phenomenon which is apt to lead him 
into the erroneous belief that the whole popula- 
tion is on the point of, or at least fully prepar- 
ed for, deserting the church of Rome, and be- 
coming Protestants. They agree with him in 
all that he says; praise what he praises; con- 
cur in his denunciations of their priests, as_ 
readily as in his exhortations to faith and holi- 
ness ; and the most common expression perhaps 
which he will hear is, “‘your religion is good— 
better than ours.” It was so with my two com- 
panions in the auberge. They acquiesced in 
every thing—though the old woman percepti- 
bly opened her eyes when I answered her ques- 
tion, whether we worshipped the Virgin Mary, 
by saying that we looked upon her as nothing 
higher or better than a good Christian woman. 
Nothing is easier than to open and continue a 
conversation upon the subject of religion with 
them. But alas! the truth seems to fall upon 
them and run offagain like water from a duck’s 
back, ‘Their souls have been anointed by the 
priests from infancy, and the water of life can- 
not affect them ; it stands for an instant in glo- 
bules on the surface, and then drops off. Their 
attention is the result of curiosity, not concerning 
whatis said, butconcerning him whosaysit. They 
are flattered by being spoken to; natural po- 
liteness, and a desire to examine the foreigner’s 
ways and thoughts prompt them to avoid oppo- 
sition. | 

Not that there is no real interest on the sub- 
ject among the people. France has two great 
subjects on the tapis—war and religion, and 
the revivals in many parts which are astonish- 
ing the Christian world and bid fair to rival 
those of our own famed land, are sufficient 
evidences both of the power and the kindness 
of God towards the benighted nation. But 
travellers should not mistake the origin of that 
universal as it seems to be, and extraordinary tone 
of Protestantism among the inhabitants of at 
least northern and central France. The French- 
man, generally half an infidel, always turns his 
infidel half towards his Protestant collocutor, 
whocalls it Protestantism. ch: 
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wIJNION: THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.” 
-“Thé summer session of this [ostitution closed 


on Tuesday, the 16th ult... The sermon before’ ~The Constitution it is thought will be accepted 


the Board of Directors was preached, inthe ab- 
sence of the principal and alternate appointed 
ag purpose, by the Rev. W. 8.: t 
Certificates of having completed the full course 
of study pursued in the Seminary were awarded 
to the following young gentlemen, viz. Wm, 
M....Beard, of Rockbridge County, Virginia ; 
Philander Camp, of Bradford County, Pennsyl- 
vania; Arch’d Currie, of Moore County, North 
Carolina; Wm: T. Richardson, of Charlotte 
County, Virginia; John A. Scott, of Hardy 
ounty, Virginia. ; 
- The Board resolved that hereafter there should 
be but ove session, instead of two, in the Semin- 
ary year, The session will regularly” termin- 
ate on the 2d Wednesday in June, and be fol- 
lowed by a vacation of ten weeks. The Faculty 
have @lso a discretionary power to give a re- 
cess of two, weeks at some suitable time during 
the term.—The next session will comménce on 
the 15th inst. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Tne Press 1x NortHern Invia.—The Rev. 
W. S. Rogers, referring to the destruction by 
fire of the mission press at Lodiana, says: 
“Never was the instrumentality of the press 
more needed than at present. ‘The demand for 
books is increasing. The missionaries are now 
fully competent to translate. Some very impor- 
tant translations are now ready, especially one 
of the Bible in Panjabi, a work which millions 
are waiting to receive.” 

Hints ro Pustisners.— The Rev. Mr. Bald- 
win, writing from the Sandwich Islands, says: 
“Our greatest hindrance is the untold amount 
of trash in the shape of novels which is spread 
over the world by ship loads—the refuse of a 
glutted market at home, floated off for auction 
—the captain and crew often seem as eager to 


devour their contents as thousands of their 


number are to swallow bottles.of liquid ruin— 
the one as deadly a poison to the soul as the 
other to both soul and body,” He wishes three 
d Tracts were written—on novel reading— 
on licentiousness—and on Sabbath whaling, 
chiefly addressed to owners at home. 
EpucaTION AMONG THE CHocTaws.—There 
are now four female boarding schools among 
the Choctaws, sustained mainly from the public 
funds of the nation, but under the immediate 
care and instruction of the missionaries. In these, 
and other schools connected with the mission, 
there are about two hundred and fifty pupils, of 
whom about one hundred are boarded in the 
mission families. ‘There are also many schools 
taught on Saturday and the Sabbath, principal- 
ly by Indian teachers, and embracing six or 
seven hundred adults and children. 


PRINTING AT THE Sanpwicu [stanps,—At 
the Honolulu and Lahainaluna mission presses 
have been printed, the past year, 91,210 copies 
of works, embracing 8,327,110 pages, mostly 
in the Hawaiian language, making the whole 
number of pages printed since the mission com- 
menced, 149,911,383. This includes three 
separate editions of the New Testament of 10,- 
000 each, and two editions also of 10,000 copies 
each of the entire Bible. Upwards of seventy 
different works have been traslated or complied 
by the missionaries, and issued from the mis- 
sion presses, One weekly and four monthly 
papers are published in Honolulu. 

Rewarp oF Gentus.— [he Inverness Courier 
states that no less a sum than $17,776 has been 
paid by Messrs. Oliver and Boyd, of Edinburgh, 
for the copyright of the fourth volume of D’ Au- 
bigne’s History of the Reformation. 

Reticion anp LITERATURE IN 
Rev. Dr. King, missionary of the American 
Board, continues to furnish cheering intelligence 
of the prospects of this nation, ‘T'wenty-five 
newspapers in Athens are now open and free 
for religious discussion. A university, a gym- 
nasium, and many public schools for both sexes, 
have been established. 

Musicat Convention.—The American Mu- 
sical Convention, which has heretofore been 
held in Boston, is to meet at the Broadway 


‘Tabernacle, in the city of New York, on Tues- 


day next the 7th inst., and continue three or 


four days. An occasion of great interest to the 
lovers of harmony. 


Siens or Peace.—One hundred and ten ser- 
mons were lately preached in London, the same 
Sabbath, on the subject of peace. Let the ex- 
ample be generally followed by ministers of the 
Prince of Peace, of every denomination, and 


wars will have an end. 


Arrican Cotonization.—The Rev. A. M. 
Cowan, agent of the Colonization Society for the 
State of Kentucky, is now in Louisville, to pro- 
secute the business of hisagency. His object is 
to raise $5000 in Kentucky, forthe purpose of pur- 
chasing a tract of land forty miles square, of the 
natives on the western coast of Africa, within the 
bounds of Liberia, through the agency of the 
American Colonization Society. The tract is 
to be for the sole use of Kentucky, in furnishing 
a home for her free negroes, and those slaves 
who may be set free to go to Liberia. The pur- 
chase is to bear the name of Kentucky. 


Synacocur.—A Hebrew Synagogue was 
dedicated to the service of Almighty God, with 
the usual solemn ceremonies, in Baltimore on 
Friday 26th ult. The Rev. Mr. Rice, Chief 
Rabbi of the United States officiated and the 
Rev. Mr. Leeser of Philadelphia delivered a 
sermon, which is represented as being ably and 
eloquently written. 


Parism.—The Roman Catholic Church has 
built or consecrated over thirty new churches in 
the United States within the year. The number 
of missionaries received from abroad during the 
same period is estimated at one hundred and 
twelve. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


From Texas.—Advices from Galveston to the 
‘6th of September were received at New Orleans 
on the 20th. The State Constitution was comple- 
ted on the 28th of August and the Convention ad- 
journed sine die. On the same day President Jones 
issued his proclamation, directing that polls should 
be opened on the 13th of October to take the will 
‘of the people on the adoption of the Constitution 
‘and finally on the question of annexation. The 
votes to be taken viva voce and not by ballot. The 
Constitution is published in the New Orleans papers. 
The following embrace its principal provisions, 
‘viz: Duelling is prohibited, and the oath of office 
is so formed that in addition to the usual provisions, 


one must swear that since the adoption of the Con- 


stitution he has not fought a duel within or without 
the State, nor sent or accepted a challenge, nor in 
any way aided or assisted any person thus offend- 
ing ; and that all who shall offend, after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution by even accepting a chal- 
lenge, shall be deprived of holding any office of 
‘trast or emolument in the gift of the State. No 
lottery can be authorized by the State, and the 
buying and sale of lottery tickets is prohibited. No 
corporate body shall be created, renewed, or ex- 
tended with banking or discount privileges; and 
no private corporation shail be created, unless the 
bill creating it shall be passed by two thirds of both 
houses of the Legislature; and two thirds of the 
Legislature shall have’power to revoke and repeal 
compensation 
for the franchise. And the State shali not be part 
owner of the stock or property belonging to any 
corporation, and in addition to this, the Legislature 
shall prohibit individuals from issuing bills, checks, 
promissory notes, or other papers as money. | 
_ Attached to the Constitution is an Ordinance of 
vast importance in regard to grants of Texas lands. 
It will be submitted to the people at the same time 
as the Constitution. The Ordinance is intended 
to abrogate certain contracts entered into by the 
President of Texas with a number of .persons who 
have thus come into the ion of about a mil- 
Aion Of aores of land, under the pretence of settli 


Itdirectsthe District Attorney to enter 


| proceedings against all such colony contractors, 


whilst the email settlers are to be protected. 


‘without hesitation by the people of Texas. Gene- 
ral James Pinckney Henderson, is announced in 
the Austin paperas a candidate for Governor of 
Texas. 

The Convention had 
mending that Commodore Moore be restored to his 
rank in the United States navy, which was that of 
lieutenant, 

Alfred Polk, a relative of the President of the 


of the county of San Augustine. 

The Texan papers have given to the public, for 
the first time, the secret me A between Santa 
Anna and Texas, by which the former obtained his 
release when a prisoner. 
says it was found amongst the papers of General! 
Austin. Originally the treaty was inclosed in a 
letter written by Santa Anna to General Jackson, 
then President of the United States, and the whole 
accompanied by another letter, written by General 
Austin, at Santa Anna's request, to the same dis- 
tinguished man, soliciting his mediation and influ- 
ence for the settlement of difficulties between 
Mexicoand Texas. General Austin's leiter ex- 
plains fully the grounds upon which Santa Anna 


to the solemn pledges made by the latter to use al] 
his exertions to obtain the acknowledgment of 
Texan independence to the Rio Grande. The 
Mexican Government never sanctioned this treaty 
although they regained their army by it. 

From the Seat of War.—Despatches as late 
as the 14th ult., have been received from Gen. 
Taylor, says the Washington Union, but they con- 
tain no important information. Arista has been at 
Mier, but not accompanied with a military force; 
nor was there any ifdication of the concentration 
of a Mexican force on the Rio Grande. 

_ Advices from Aransas and Corpus Christi to the 
15th ult., have been received at New Orleana. 
‘There is nothing new from thearmy. The U. 8. 
sloop of war St. Mary’s arrived at Aransas my 4 on 
the 15th, with despatches for Gen. ‘Taylor from 
Washington. On the same day the Porpoise touch- 
ed there and sailed towards Vera Cruz. The steam- 
er Dayton, with 30 or 40 persoms on board, ex- 
ploded her boiler on the 12th, between Corpus) 
Christi and St. Joseph’s Island, killing Lieuts. 


a resolution recom-| 


United States, was recently elected Chief Justice) 


The Galveston News| - 


obtained his release—a!] of them having reference} 


Wiggins and Berry, of the 4th regiinent of infant- 
ry, and some 7 or 8 others, besides slightly sca!ding 
16 more. Captain Crossman, the Quarter master, 
and two officers, were blown about 100 yards, but 
were only slightly injured. The boat sunk in fif- 
teen minutes. 

The following United States troops were at Cor- 
pus Christi on the 16th ult., 7 companies 2d dra- 
goons; 7 companies 7th infantry ; 5 companies Sth 
infantry ; 1 company 3d artillery ; 1 companies 3d 
infantry ; 10 companies 4th infantry; two compa- 
nies of volurteer artillery—numbering about 2200 
effective men. There were expected daily 5 com. 
panies 5th infantry; 10 companies 8th infantry ; 
15 companies of artillery,and 3 companies of 7th 
infantry. 
°A letter from an officer of the United States 
Army written on the 12th September, says: “ Our 
Army is in fine condition for active service. We 
hear of no war, or advance of Mexicans, although 
they may be forming their army some distance in 
the interior behind the Rio Grande, without our 
knowing it.” | 

The New Orleans Picayune of the 20th says that 
General Taylor has sent to Austin fur 100 more 
Texan riflemen: when they come he will have 
300 of this arm. Cel. Harney is ordered to occupy 
the.town of Austin with his three companies of dra- 
goons. The steam frigate Mississippi left Pensa- 
cola on the 16th, bound, as was supposed, for Aran. 
sas Bay. The whole squadron is now in the Gulf 
except the frigate Potomac, and a strong force was 
at work upon her, at the last dates, getting her in 
condition to proceed to Norfolk. 

A letter from General Taylor, toa friend in New 
Orleans, expresses surprise that any apprehension 
should have been felt in that city for his safety, 
and that of his command, especially that it shonld 
have been thought necessary to raise men for his 
aSsistance. Meantime, he is grateful for the inter- 
est felt for him. 

The steam frigate Princeton arrived at Pensacola 
on the 20th, in four and a half days from Vera 
Cruz. She brought no war news other than that 
“they were making preparations.”” The Princeton 
leit the sloop Saratoga at Vera Cruz, where she 
will remain till relieved by some other vessel. The 
French Minister, Baron Alleye de Ciprey, hav- 
ing been again refused the reparation he de- 
manded for the personal indignities offered him 
some months since, has demanded and received 
his passports. He was expected to leave in the 
next packet from Vera Cruz. 

The Mexican Government is so beset with diffi- 
culties and embarrassed in its resources, and the 
country is in so distracted a state, that it is believ- 
ed that another revolution is inevitable, and that it 
may occur at any moment. 


The New Orleans Picayure, says:—The Courier, 
on the French side, infers from recent events, but 
particularly from the purposed withdrawal of the 
volunteers fromm Texas and the sudden departure 
of the St, Mary’s from Pensacola, that there will 
be no war with Mexico; that the United States 
have already taken the initiative for resuming dip- 
lomatic relations with that country. The depar- 
ture of the squadron under Con;. Conner, the 
Courier supposes to be to countenance, by a respec- 
table force, the negotiations about to be opened.— 
Hlow overtures for a renewal of diplomatic inter- 
course may be received, the Courier is not so san- 
guine, though full of hope. It thinks the Execu- 
tive could not be so short-sighted as to reduce the 
force now in Texas, had it not good reason to be- 
lieve in an immediate arrangement of the existing 
difficulties between the two countries. 


Unstrep States anp Mexico.—It is currently re- 

rted on the authority of Washington letters that 

resident Polk has written an autograph letter to 
the President of Mexico, of the most conciliator 
character; and that a new Mexican Minister with 
special powers is to be appointed. 


Tue Cuinese Empassy.—By the barque Bra- 
zileri, Capt. Williams, which left Rio Janeiro Au- 


and corvette Vincennes sailed on the 17th for Can- 
ton, leaving Mr. A. H. Everett in Rio, the physi- 
cians having decided that his health was too deli- 
cate to warrant his continuing on his mission. He 
had engaged passage in the ship Courier, for New 


York. 


from the seat of the Mormon war look more gloomy 
than ever. The feeling of the anti-Mormous is 
more concentrated, and their determination to ex- 
terminate the Mormons has been fearfully excited 
by the murder of a citizen of Carthage, named 

ranklin A. Worrell. While riding near Warsaw 
with some friends, the party was fired upon by 
some Mormons concealed in a hazel rough, and a 
ball passing through Worrell’s body killed him in- 
stantly. ft is said that Backintos, the Mormon 
Sheriff, was seen near the place from which the 
shots were fired. : 

A proclamation from Sheriff Backintos relates 
the circumstances of Worrell’s death. He was in 
the act of levelling his gun at the Sheriff when one 
ofthe Sheriff's men shot him. This Worrell was 
in command of the guard at Carthage on the day 
of the murder of Joe and Hiram Smith. We copy 
the subjoined from the proclamation : 

* And I hereby call upon, and likewise command 
every able-bodied man throughout the county, to 
arm themselves in the best possible manner, and 
to resist any and all further violence on the part 
of the mob; and to permit no further destruction 
of property—and to arrest all those engaged in this 
wicked proceeding, and destruction of property, 
and threatening of lives. And I further command 


invaded by the rioters, and defend at the point 
of the bayonet, and at all hazards, the lives and 
property of the peaceable citizens, and again re. 
instate the supremacy of the laws. | 
J. B. Bacxtntos. 
Sh riff Hancock county, Ill. 

An extra from the Warsaw Signal of 18th ult.. 
states that on the Wednesday previous, as a party 
of “old citizens” were riding across a prairie, near 
the Bear Creek settlement, they were assaulted by 
a party of Mormons, and one of their number, an 
Irishman, named Samuel O’Bratney, a teamster in 
the employ of Gould & Miller, of Warsaw, was 
shot from his horse and ki!led. The Mormon par- 
ty, it is said, was a portion of the posse of the Sher- 
if and was headed by the well known O. P. Rock. 
well. So says the Signal, which would also make 
it appear that the “old citizens” were not, in 
this instance, the aggressors. ; 

The St. Louis Republican of the 20th ult. con- 
tains a letter from the Editor at Warsaw, giving 


The Editor of the Republican thinks from a care- 
ful observation that from 70 to 100 houses have 
been destroyed by the Anti-Mormons. 

The Twelve Elders, or principal men of the Mor- 
mons, addressed a ition to the Anti- Mormons, 
jin which they proposed to leave Nauvoo and 


gust 20th, we learn that the U. S. ship Columbus 


Tue Mormon last advices} 


that the posse comitatus repair to the nearest points| 


further accounts of the disturbances at that place.) 


county next Spring, provided hostilities were sus. 
pended and the vexatious suits which they char 

the Anties to have instituted against them with- 
drawn, and they allowed peacefully to dispose of 


their property and prepare for their removal. They 


appointed a committee of five to correspond with a 
committee.of an equal number on the part of the 
old settlers. This propositon was rejected, on ac- 
count of the impertinent language in which it was 
mF a being addressed to Col. Williams and the 


The Republican also contains the proclamation} 


of the Mormon Sheriff, Backintos, in which he 
states that lhe has a posse of 2000 men, well! armed, 
ready to assist in 
rioters, and that he has 2000 additional ready to be 
called out at any moment. 

Twuo companies of Mormons one under Mr. 
Williams and the other under Mr. Miller, were 
encamped on Friday about eight miles fron War- 
saw, and avowed their determination to visit War- 
saw the next day. The whole Mormon force was 
about five -hundred, and Backintos, the Sheriff, 
had made a requisition on Nuuvoo for 600 more, 
who were to be down on Saturday. On Friday the 
Sheriff sent a communication to Col. Williama, re- 
quiring him and the other Jeaders of the mob to 
surrender themselves, to be dealt with according to 
law, and give up the State arms, in which event 
he (the Sheriff) would not proceed furiher, but 
upon their refusal he would put every one to the 
sword ; they were allowed till 12 o’clock on Satur- 
day toanswer. Most of the citizens of Warsaw 
and Col. Williams’s men had crossed to the other 
side of the river to wait for assistance. ‘The house! 
burning and other depredations upon the Mormons 
had ceased. 

A Battle Fought and Twenty-one Persons Kill- 
ed !—Another Battle expected !—An extra purport- 
ing to come from the I!linois State Register, dated 
Sunday, September 2lst, states that Backintos, 
the Sheriff of Hancock county, at the head of about 
500 Mormons, well armed, had taken Carthage, 
the county seat, and had got all the Anti-Mormon 
ringleaders in prison. They had a general engage- 
ment previously, in which eighteen or twenty Anti- 
Mormons were killed, and some half dozen Mor- 
mons shared the same fate. The inhabitants of 
Carthage, Augusta, and other towns had fled and 
were raisin 
ties. The Governor had issued a call for 500 men 
to put a stop to the disturbances, 


More Anti-Renatism.— The St. Louis Republi-) 


can states that a new anti-rent war is like to spring 
up “in Illinois, along the line of the canal. It seems 
that the Trustees, looking to the ultimate value of 
the lands which border the canal, have taken steps 
to lease the lands in question, at a nominal] sum, but 
which would still keep the title in them. The 
settlers on these lands claim the right of preem 

tion to them; and urge that allurements were held 
out to them by the Legislature, to enter upon and 
cultivate them; that they were guarantied the 
right of occupancy free of charge until they are 
brought into market, and the right to purcha-e 
them then at their appraised value. It is contended 
that the bondholders were not ignorant of their guar- 


antees; that they were repeated in the law under; 


which the lands are conveyed ; and if they wanted 
the right to lease them, they should have spoken 


| place from Cissao, Africa, that the natives had re- 


putting down the anti-Mormon} 


reinforcements in the adjoining coun-| 


in time.” “The settlers ask no more,” says the 
Ottowa Free Trader, “than that their rights shall 
be respected, and the policy of the State be adhered 
to. That policy was to encourage the settlement 
of these lands, and to bring them into market suffi- 
ciently fast to meet the wants of the country. If 
they lease these lands now—lands to which they 
have already a perpetual Jease—and pay a ‘‘nomi- 
nal rent,” next year, having conceded the right to 
lease them, they may be required to pay a real rent, 
and that may continue to be increased or diminish- 
ed according to the caprice of the trustees for ever, 
and if a good rent can be collected from these lands, 
they may never be brought into market. It is the 
attempt, or at least the danger of an attempt, to 
create a servile tenure of this kind to these Jands, 
that the settlers resist, and it is perfectly idle to 
imagine that they will ever submit to it. 


An InpiAN REPRESENTATIVE IN Conoress.—A 
paragraph has lately been going the rounds of the 
newspapers, stating that the Choctaw [ndians had 
elected Pitchlyn, one of the tribe, as their Repre- 
sentative at Washington, asif this was a new and 
important movement. As early as 1778, says the 
Pennaylvanian, by treaty with the Delawares, it 
was agreed that that tribe, united with others, 
might have a Representative in Congress. In the 
treaty of Hopewell, made with the Cherokees in 
1785, it was also agreed thit they shall have the 
right, whenever they think fit tosend a Deputy of 
their choice to Congress. And in the treaty with 
the Choctaws in 1830, they request the privilege 
of sending a Delegate to Congress. How far 
these treaty provisions were ever carried out, we 
have not the means of knowing. 
ever, a bill was introduced into both branches of 
Congress, providing for the organization of a terri- 


In. 1838, how-) 


torial government over various Indian tribes to the 
number of some thirty, and intended ultimately to 
include over one hundred and thirty thowsand 
individuals, and embracing an extent of territory 
of two hundred miles in width and six hundred in 
length. This bill provided for the establishment 
of all the various departments of an Indian govern- 
ment—to be composed of persons elected or ap- 
pointed by the Indians themselves, and to have an 
agent at Washington. The bill was ably discussed 
in the Senate, and passed by a vote of 38 yeas to 
6 nays, but was not taken up in the House, in con- 
sequence, as is believed, of an indisposition mani- 
fested by the Indians at that time to the contempla-| 
ted government; nor has the question been agitated 
since. Pitchlyn, though only a half breed, is all 
Indian—every pulse of his heart is with that race ; 
and whenever speaking of them and their destiny 
his otherwise rather languid eyes always shone with 
trueIndian fire. Hisdressand appearance, when we 
saw him, was that of a plain gentleman—his man- 
ners and address easy and dignified. He spoke 
English fluently and correctly, and seemed as well 
informed upon al] the subjects and matters of gene- 
ral interest to society, as other intelligent and well 
educated men. 


Suicine—Deatnu os Jupce Waite 
or Kentocxy.—The Hon. Judge White, Ex-Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, committed sui- 
cide at his residence in Richmond, Kentucky, on the 
evening of the 22d ult, by blowing his brains 
out witha pistol. The Lexington Observer says 
that sometime in the forenoon of Monday, the 22d, 
he told his family that he would retire to his room, 
and wished to be private—not to be interrupted. 
He did so, and about three o’clock the report of a 
pistol was heard, and upon going into the room, it 
was found that he had put an end to his existence 
by placing apistol against his right temple, and 
Sleclon a ball through his head. Mr. White was 
at the time of hisceath, Judge of the 19th Judicial 
district, to which station he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Owsley, just before the termination of the 
last session of Congress. He represented the dis- 
trict in which he resided for the last ten years in 
the Congress of the United States, and presided as 
Speaker, over the 27th Congress. The National In- 
telligencer states on the authority of a letter, that 
Mr. White had been insane for some time. He 
has left an amiable wife and several interesting 
children to Jament the loss of a husband, father, 
and protector. May Providence watch over and pro- 
tect them in their bereaved and melancholy con- 
dition. 

Incenprary.—The residence of Mrs. 


—- 


Martha B Bratton, of Bath county, was destroyed| 


by fire last week, says the Virginia Free Press in 
the following singular manner: The fire was first 
observed issuing from a drawer in a bureau, in 
which there were lucifer matches, and it is presu- 
med that they were ignited by mice gnawing at 
them. The mice in this case were the incen- 
diaries, and the matches were their fire. 


Ratt Roap Convention.—The Railroad Conven- 
tion in Western Pennsylvania was held at Green- 
burgh on Wednesday last. [is object was in rela- 
tion to granting the right of way to the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company. It is described as 
the largest business convention ever held in that 
part of the State. Quite a string of resolutions 
were adopted, the purport of which was, that the 
interests of the whole State will suffer, and its 
trade be diverted, unless the right of way is grant- 
ed by our Legislature—that Philadelphia opposi- 
tion is unreasonable, and evinces a hostility to 
Pittsburgh which ought not to be felt. 


Arrivat or THE U. S. Sup Preate.—The U. 
S. ship Preble, Captain Freeland, arrived at New 
York on the 25th ult., from a cruise of upwards of 
twelve months on the Western Coast of Africa, 
and the adjacent Islands, and just from Porto 
Grande, Island of St. Vincent, Cape de Verds, in 
twenty-six days’ passage. Officers and crew in 
comparative health. She left at Porto Grande the 
U. S. ship Jamestown, Commander R. B. Cunning- 
ham, bearing the broad pennant of Commodore CU. 


W. Skinner; Sloop of war Yorktown, Commander} 


C. H. Bell, and store ship Southampton, Lieut. 
Commanding H., W. Morris, all three of them 
bound for the Coast. The brig Troxton, Comman- 
der Bruce, was cruizing to the leeward. A few 
days before the Preble Jeft Porto Praya, or about 


the 11th of July, authentic intelligence reached that 


commenced their warfare against the authorities of 
the place, and the Governor General had sent a con- 
siderable force w assist the latter in defending} 
themselves. 


American T'ka.—It appears from the September 
number of the Southern Planter, that a successful 
attempt has been made in Virginia to cultivate the 
Chinese tea plant. Mr. N. Puckett, who has given 
considerable attention to the subject, is to have 
specimens of his tea in the Henrico agricultural 
fair in November. 


Sten or a Tepiovus Winter.—It is a remarkable 
fact, that bees, this year, so’ far as we can learn 
saye the Hartford Times, have almost universal] 
refused to swarm ; and in some instances, after fill- 
ing their hives, they have commenced laying up 
a store outside. Such extraordinary conduct of 
these weather wise and provident insects indicates 
a winter of unusual length and severity. 


CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Canat.—It gives us plea- 
sure to be able to announce, says the National [n- 
telligencer, that the Chesapeake and Otio Canal 
Company have entered into a contract with Walter 
Gwynn, Wm. Beverhout Thompson, James Hunter, 
and Walter Cunningham for the completion of 
the Canal to Cumberland within two years from 
thistime, and that the agents of the State of Mary- 
land have approved the contract. The work is to 
be commenced within thirty days. 


Tae Burnt District in New Yorx.— Mason and 
Tuttle’s New York Advertiser says: We seriously 
believe that by the first of November, Broad, Bea- 
ver, New and Marketfield streets, will be built up, 
and that hardly a. vestige of the great fire of 
the 19th July will be left. The ruins are 
still smoking, and by the side of them large 
and costly blocks of stores are go'ng up as if by 
magic. ‘The burnt district in a short time will be 
one of the most beautiful sections of the city. 


Aquepcctr Desrroyven.—The Aqueduct over the 
Pennsylvania Canal, at Scheaffer’s Ford, fifteen 
miles below Huntingdon, was burnt down on Tues- 
day night 23d ult. It was the work of an incendi- 
ary, the Home Journal says. 


American Corron.—The New York Correspon- 
dent of the Union givesan account of a conversa- 
tion with a Mr. T. who went from Mississippi in 
the service of the East India Company as a superin- 
tendent of their cotton farms in India, and to con- 
duct their extensive experiment made to grow 
American cotton in that region, and to improve the 
cultivation of native cotton, and who has just re- 
turned in the Zenobia at New York, from Calcutta. 
He estimates that the experiment has cost the gov- 
ernment about $500,000 and that it has resulted in 
the most complete and signal failure. This being 
the case, according to Mr, T., one thing of great’ 
importance to us, has become clearly manifest—and 
that is, with the possession of Texas, we hold the 
only cotton Jands in the whole universe, that are 
worth “the snap of a man’s fingers.” ‘There is no 
section of the globe that can “begin” to compete 
with us in the cultivation of this great staple. 


PennsyLvanta Raitroap Iron.—The Pennsv- 
vania Reporter states that the Directors of the Har- 
risburgh, Portsmouth and Lancaster Railroad 
Company have concluded an arrangement with the 
Montour Iron Company of Danville, Pa., to furnish 
several hundred tons of T railroad iron at $70 per 
ton, fur the new track which they contemplate lay- 
ing as soon as the rails can be furnished. This will 
be the first T rail ever made in this country ; and 
if it succeeds, as the Company are satisfied it will, 
it will not only be a source of immense revenue to 
our State, but it will effectually destroy the depen- 
dence which now exists between this country and 
England in relation to the manufacture of railroad 
iron. 


Raitroap TO THE Paciric.—Mr. A» Whitney, 
the projector of the great National Railroad from 
Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean, arrived at St. 
Louis, Mo., on the 19th ult. His recent explora- 
tion of the contemplated route reached as far as the 
great bend of the Missouri river. He is very san- 
guine as to the feasibility and success of his under- 
taking. 


Lime-Stone.—IJmportant Discovery.—Burd Pat- 
terson, Esq., has discovered upon the farm of John 
McBarnes, in Schuylkil county, Pa. about six 
miles north of Pottsville, a superior quality of 
limestone. ‘This stone appears to be, says the 
Anthracite Gazette, the eame as that which is found 
in the South Wales Coal basin. It exists here in 
large quantities. It is found on the edge of the 
coal basin, where the red slate and yellow earth 
meet, and has been traced by Mr. Patterson for 
thirty miles. This stone upon trial proves to be a 


first rate article for fluxing iron, and the discovery 
is of vast importance to this region. 


Lake Trape.—The Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
tiser states that there are at this time no less than 
fifty brigs with an aggregate tonnage of 10,500, 
and more than two hundred and fifty schooners, all 
of them now in active employment. The total 
amount of tonnage including steamers in service 
at this time, is not less than 80,0U00.—The steam- 
ers leaving for the upper lakes are represented as 
being as much crowded with merchandise as they 
have been since 1836.—Indeed, says the Commer- 
cial, so great is the amount offering for a particular 
day that some must lie over, and down freight is 
equally abundant. 


Accipeyt.—The Newark, N. J., 
Advertiser, of Saturday last says;— Stockton 
Boudinot, a son of E. E. Boudinot, Esq., formerly 
of this city, a student in the College of New Jer- 
sey, at Princeton, undesignedly shot himself yester- 
day, we fear fatally, near that place. It appears 
that he was with a friend, between Princeton and 
Kingston, preparing to go out on a shooting excur- 
sion, when Boudinot picked up his gun by the bar- 
rel, the muzzle towards his head; the trigger 
caught against something and discharged the whole 
contents into his head, carrying away part of the 
skull. No hopes were entertained of his recovery. 


A Hint From Russta.—The Washington Union 
announces that the Russian minister at Washing- 
ton has informed the Secretary of State that the 
imperial government, desirous of affording efficient 
protection to the Russian territories in North 
America against the infractions of foreign vessels, 
has authorized cruisers to be established for this 
purpose along the coast, by the Russian American 
Company, It is, therefore, recommended to Ameri- 
can vessels to be careful not to violate the existing 
treaty between the two countries, by resorting to 
any point upon the Russian American coast where 
there is a Russian establishment, without the per- 
mission of the governor or commander; nor to 
frequent the interior seas, gulfs, harbours, and 
creeks upon that coast, at any point north of tie 
latitude of 50 deg. 40 min. 


APPLICANTS TO ENTER THE Nava Service.— 
The Washington Journal says there are now on 
file in the Navy Department, upwards of eleven 
hundred applications for situations in one branch 
of the Naval service. . 


Bear Hunt rx New Jersey.—We learn from 
the Rahway Advocate, that a large full grown 
bear was seen in Dark Lane, about six miles from 
that town, Sunday, the 14th ult-—The people of 
the neighborhood turned out in pursuit, and finally 
succeeded in shooting him. 


_ Partanrsaropy.—Miss Dix visited the State Pri- 
son during her stay in Trenton, and finding the 
Prison without a al and destitute of other 
stated means of tsoral instruction, resolved to pro- 
vide books through her individual resources. 


New Jersey Strate Lunatic Asytum.—The 
New Jersey Commissioners for building a Lunatic 
Asylum have adopted a plan which contemplates a 
building of three parts, to be altogether 460 feet 
front, the centre building to be 60 feet front and 
84 deep. ‘The wings will be 200 feet front each, 
and the whole is designed to make amnple rvom for 
200 patients. | 

Natura Curiostry.—Our friend Dalrymple, now 
proprietor of Thorburn’s well known establishment, 
showed us yesterday a potato plant, with the roots, 
actually bearing on its branches several tomatoes ! 
We have never heard of or seen a phenomenon of 
the kind before.—St. Louis Reveille. 


Generovs.—We learn from the Rochester De- 
mocrat that the Hon. John Hunter of Hunter’s Is- 
land, a large proprietor of lands in Delaware coun- 
ty, has ordered a deed to be made out, granting 
200 acres of land to Mrs. Steele, the widow of the 
Deputy Sheriff, who was killed by the “Indians” in 
the execution of his duty. 


Everctapes.—The labours of the sur- 
veyors who have recently been in the Southern 
portions of Florida seem to demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of the opinions which all who have care- 
fully examined the subject, have entertained upon 
the ticability of draining the everglades. They 
are found tobe considerably above the level of the sea; 
and it is su 


that an enlargement of the Miami,| 


and other rivers flowing from them into the Atlantic, 
will drain the waters from millions of acres, If this] 


be ever done, South Florida will indeed be the 
garden of our came tb for in addition to its adapta- 
tion to the culture of tropical fruits and hemp, this 
immense tract will secure unequalled advantages! 
of soil, climate, and position to the sugar, cotton,| 


rice, and tobacco planters. | 


Porutation or New Yorx Crry—Firra City 
in THE Woritv:—The present population of New 
York City, according to the tables of the Census 
just taken, is 366,785—which makes it the fifth 
city, as to population, in the world. The increase} 
in five years is 15 per cent. against 13 per cent. in 
the preceding five years. The population in 1840 


was 312,710. In 1825, it was 166,086. The Six- 


teenth Ward contains 40,323. In 1840, the Six- 
teenth Ward was erected with 22,273 inhabitants, 
almost doubling in five years. The valuation of 
property in New York 1s $236,727,143. In the 
short period of one hundred and twenty-five years, 
the Emporium of America has risen to the sixth 
rank in thecommercial world. She stands, as com- 
pared with the leading cities of the world, accord- 
ing to late enumerations, as follows: 


London = . 2,560,281) Liverpool . . 286,487 

“proper 125,000} Glasgow . . 235,000 
Paris . . . 900,000; Dublin . . . 240,000 
St. Petersburg 595,000| Amsterdam . . 207,000 
Constantinople 550,000 | Madrid . 200,000 
New York . 366,785| Lyons. . . . 200,000 
Vienna. . . 360,000} Rome . . . 148,903 
Moscow . . 305,631} Mexico ... . 150,000 
Berlin . . . 290,797] Edinburgh . . 133,692 
Hamburg. 115,000 | Havana . . . 112,000 
Havre . . . 293,618! Bordeaux . . 95,114 


_ The population of London proper, it will be seen, 
is but 125,000, but with its suburbs, amounts to 
2,560,281. The suburban population of many of 
the other cities of Europe is included in the re. 
turns. If we embrace Brooklyn as the suburbs of 
New York, which it really is, inasmuch as that its 

pulation is composed of those who do business 

ere, and move over there for convenience—the 
population of Brooklyn being now 59,925—the po- 
pulation of New York proper would amount to 
426,710 souls, and give New York the fifth rank in 
the commercial world. 


Destructive Tornapo.—A terrible tornado pass- 
ed over the towns of Fowler and Edwards, in St. 


Lawrence county, New York, on Saturday Jlast.|. 


Sixteen buildings were destroyed, and their con- 
tents scattered to the winds. In one case a log 
house was carried off to within three logs of the 
ground, and the inmates uninjured. 


From tHe Anti-Rent Quarter.—A letter in 
the Albany Evening Journal; from Delhi, New 
York, dated the 24th, says it is not true that Scud- 
der, who fired the shot that killed Steele, has been 
arrested. At least no such information bas reached 
the authorities at Delhi. From the correspond- 
ence of the Albany Evening Journal we learn that 
the grand jury at Delhi brought its labours to a 
close on Saturday night, for their last act bringing 
in bills against ninety-four persons for murder. 
The correspondent says: The following is a com- 
plete list of those now in custody and who are in- 
dicted for murder: 
John Burtch, Andes. 

Isaac L. Burhans, Roxbury. 
William Brisbane, Andes, Wa. Reeside, Andes. 
James ne yeaa do. Henry L. Russell, Bovina. 
Moses Earl, do. Edward O'Connor, do. 
William Ferdow, do, Smith Sanford, Middletown. 
Abram Hadley, Bovina, Jason Sanford, do. 
William Joscelyn, Andes. Samuel Shaver. jr., And 
Augustus Kittle, Middletown. Barbour Stafford, Bovina. 
John. Latham, do. J. Van Steenburgh, Andes. 
Wm. Kelley _—_ do. H. D. Wickham, Roxbury. 
Andrew Mascript, Bovina. Darius Travis, Middletown. 
Edwin Mason, Andes, Daniel W. Squires. Roxbury. 
Calvin Madison, do. Wesley Dunham, Andes. 
Wm. Menz.e, do. _ Alonzo Sanford, Roxbury. 
Z. P. Northrop, Middletown. John Whitson, jr., Andes. 
Daniel Northrop, (chief,) do, 


Those indicted for murder, added to those in- 
dicted for smaller offences, swell the whole num- 
ber to near or about three hundred. The following 
prisoners, indicted for murder, plead guilty of man- 
slaughter:—Darius Travis, Zera Preston, John 
Pheenix, John Burtch, Isaac L. Burhans, William 
Reesice—first degree. Augustus Kittle, under 
age; Smith Sanford, aged 18; James Clayton, 
aged 20; Barbour Stafford, aged 20; Edwin Ma- 
son, aged 19; Henry L. Russell, aged 19;—fourth 
degree. Andrew Mascript, aged 16, was dis- 
charged, being in ill-health. Zadock Pratt Nor- 
throp, aged 17, plead guilty to manslaughter in the 
fourth degree. The trial of John Van Steenberg, 
for the murder of Steele, then commenced. 


OrniTHoLocy.—A singular bird, not noticed by 
Audubon or Wilson, was shot a few days since at 
Manchester, near Richmond Va. It measured 
across the wings, three feet, within a fraction. 
The bill, which was rounded and all the length 
nearly of the same size, measured seven inches, 
not from its insertion, but from the cessation of the 
feathers. The plumage was of the mahogany 
colour of the Woodcock, but paler and not so richly 
painted. When shot first and crippled, the bird 
was extremely fat, vieing with the Sora or Rice bird 
in this respect. It was slightly shot in the head, 
and the person who shot it, being extremely anxi- 
ous to preserve it, used all possible pains to find 
for it suitable food, trying its appetite with all 
temptations. It would partake only of worms and 
insects, rejecting grain, and thus proving its family 
to be, not Partridge, nor pheasant, nor Turkey— 
but Kildea, Tilter, Plover and Curlew. It lan- 
guished for five days. _ 


A SusstiTuTe ror Corree.—A letter from a gen- 
tleman to tion. H .L. Ellsworth, Washington, says 
the ripe seeds of the plant okra, much used in soup, 
&c., burned and used as a coffee, cannot be distin- 
guished from it, even the best Java. The seeds 
are sown an inch deep in drills, four feet apart in 
May, and cultivated like corn or peas. It yields 
abundantly, and is very healthy. Mr. Ellsworth 
has the seeds. 

Tue Triat at Hupson.—In the trial of Dr. 
Boughton, (Big Thunder,) Mr. Jordan, for the pri- 
soner, summed up on Saturday, and Attorney 
General Van Buren, for the prosecution, closed 
the argument on Monday. The Jury brought in a 
verdict convicting him of participation as leader in 
the Anti-rent outrages in Columbia county, New 
York, he has received the sentence of the law, 
which is confinement itn the Clinton County State 
Prison during the term of his natural life. | 


Fatau Rart Roap Accrpent.—The train on the 
Camden and Amboy Rail Road from Philadelphia 
to New York on Tuesday morning ran over a cow, 
and threw several of the cars off the track. One 
man named John O’Brien, a pensioner, was instant- 
ly killed, his head being torn to pieces. Mr. Nu- 
gent of Philadelphia was much injured, and was 
taken to the hospital in New York. Mr. Talbot 
of New Rochelle, was too badly hurt to be taken 
on. Several others were injured. 


John Phenix, Middletown. 
Zera Preston, Roxbury. 


FUREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM CALIFORNIA. 

Accounts from Menterey, California, to June 17, 
state that the Mexican Government was about to 


send a Governor and 2800 men to California, to 
preserve that part of the Republic from being dis- 


membered. Capt. Stephen Smith, a passenger 


from Boston, in the ship California, had been ar- 
rested at San Bias, by an armed force, on suspicion 


of furnishing the disaff-cted party in California) 


with arms and ammunition. 


| FROM HAYTI. 

The Turks Island Gazette of the 16th ult., has 
accounts from Cape Haytien somewhat later than 
we have received. ‘The blockade of Port au Platt, 
anticipated at the date of our last advices, had been 
proclaimed at Cape Haytien but not officially noti- 
fied to the consuls. President Pierrot had arrived 
at the Cape to urge on the war with the Domini- 
cans, which the Haytiens were prosecuting with 
vigour and success. A large supply of muskets 
also have arrived. Two considerable bodies of 
troops had marched, one upon Port au Platt and the 
other against the city of St. Domingo. Trade is 
dull: the long drought had made fruit and vegeta- 
bles scarce.—N. Y. Com. Adv. ; 


MARRIED. 

On the 25th ult., by the Rev. James B. Hardenbergh, D.D. 
of New York, Dr. Darracn, to-C. Exvizasern, 
daughter of the late Curistian GoBRECHT, Esq., all of Phi- 
lade! phia. 

At Newton, Pennsylvania, on Thursday morning, the 18th 
ultimo, by the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Cuaries V. Martin, 
to Lucitta Hurcey, both of Solebury, Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvania. And at the same time and place, by the same, 

ames Boss, of Hunterdon county, New Jersey, to ANN 
EvizaBetu Heep. of Solebury, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
On the 17th ultimo, at the same place, by the same, Lewis 
S. Birp, of Solebury, to Paiscitta HENDRicKs, of Plu 
stead, and all of Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


21st, at half-past three o’clock ; and wi 


_byterian ciurch, (Dr. McDowell’s,) Philadelphia, on the 


OBITUARY. 
Died, in Wallkill, county, New York, on the 21st 
of September, WILLIAM GoLpsMITH, twenty-four’ 
ears. Mr. Goldsmith was a graduate of Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, and had about half completed his ‘I'heolo- 
gical studies at Princeton, when fell disease laid its arrest 
upon his course of preparation fur usefulness, and consigned 
him to an early grave. 
Died, on the evening of the 29th ult., of a ering ill- 
ness, which she bore with Christan gy 
Lapa.rrY, wife of John Lapsiey, of Philadelphia. 


| S. H. Cone. 


MEETING OF SYNODS. | 
The ba of ALBaNy meets at ‘Troy, New York, on the 
second Tuesday of October, at 7o’clock, P.M. 
‘The Synod of New York meets at Brooklyn, New York, 
on the third Tuesday of October, at 3! o'clock, P. M. 


HARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS.—A new uni- 
form edition, with an introduction by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. and a portrait of the authoress on stee! ; 
muking three large elegant octavo volumes, 
‘This edition of Charlotte Elizabeth's productions, for the 


The Synod of New Jersey meets at Salem New Jersey, three great requisites of economy, legibility, and beauty, chal- 


on the third ‘Tuesday of October. at 3} o'clock, P. M. 
The Synod of PuiLape meets at Philadelphia. Penn 
trania. on the third Wednesday.of October, at 7 o'clock, 


The Synod of Wuretine meets at Steubenville, Ohio, 
on the third Tuesday of October, at 6 o'clock, P. M. 

The Synod of Cincinnati meets at Dayton, Ohio, on the 
third Thursday of October, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 

The — of INDIANA meets at Vincennes, Indiana, on 
the first ‘Thursday of October, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

The Synod of Nortuern INDIANA meets at Logansport,| 
— on the second ‘Thursday of October, at 11 o'clock, 
A 


_ The Synod of ILuino1s meets at Jacksonville, I!linois, on 
the second Thursday of October, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
The me of Missouri meets at St. Louis, Missouri, on-| 
the third Thursday of October, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
The Synod of Virginia. meets at Charlottesville, Virginia, | 
on Wednesday, October 8th, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 
The S of Norta Caro.ina meets at Charlotte 
North Carolina, on Friday, November 7th, at 7 o'clock, P.M. 
The Synod of West Tennessee meets at Clarksville, 
Tennessee, on Thursday preceding the third Sabbath of 
October, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
The Synod of ALaBaMa meets at Valley Creek Church 
Alabama, on Thursday before the fourth Sa 
ber, at 11 o’clock, A. M. : 
The Synod of Mississippi meets at Columbus, Mississippi, 
on the fourth Wednesday of October. 


SYNOD OF ALBANY. 

The Synod of Albany will hold its annual meeting in the 
city of ‘Troy, on the second Tuesday of October next, in the 
Second Presbyterian church, of which the Rev. C. Wade- 
worth is Pastor ; the opening sermon by the last Moderator, 
at 7 o'clock in the evening. In the course of the sessions a 
special Synoiical Sermon will be preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Nott, President of Union College. 

R. Smitu, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 

The Synod of New York will meet in the Rev. Mr. Ja- 
cobus's church, in Brooklyn, on on afternoon, October: 
| be opened with a 

sermon by the Rev. James R. Johnson, Moderator. 
> Stated Clerks of Presbyteries are required to forward 
their Statistical Reports to the Stated Clerk of Synod, at 
least one week previous to the meeting. Written narratives 
of the state of religion will be called for immediately after 


the Synod is organized 
Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 


The stated meeting of the Synod of New Jersey, will be; g 


held at Salem, Salem county, New Jersey, on the third 
Tuesday in October, at half-past 3 o’clock, P. M. 
R. K. Ropeers, Stated Clerk. 

ky The members of Synod are informed that a Steam- 
boat leaves Philadelphia for Salem, from the first whart be- 
low Arch street, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Friday 
mornings, at ten o'clock, and Tuesdays, ursdays, and 
Saturday mornings, at eleven o'clock. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The Synod of Philadelphia will meet in the Central Pres- 


third Wednesday in October, (15th inst.) at 7 o'clock, P. M. 
Henry R. Witson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CONCORD. 
The Presbytery of Concord will meet in the town of Lin- 
colnton, North Carolina, on Friday next, the 10th of October, 
at seven o'clock, P.M. Fronrtis, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 

The Presbytery of Baltimore will hold its next meet- 
ing on the second Wednesday (8th) of October, in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, 

Joun C. Backus, Stated Clerk, 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 

The Second Presbytery of New York will hold its semi- 
annuai meeting in the Scotch Presbyterian church, New 
York,on Tuesday, the 14th of Oetober, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

7 J. McExroy, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ORANGE. 


The Presbytery of Orange will meet in Hillsboro’, on 
Wednesday before tne first Sabbath in November, at 7 
P.M. N. H. Harpina, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ELIZABETHTOWN. 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will attend its next 
stated meeting in Lamington, on the first Tuesday, the 7th 
of October, at 3 o'clock, P. M, to be opened with a sermon} 
on Devotional Music, by the Moderator, the Rev. Mr. Horn- 
blower. Sessions are desired to send their records for ex- 
amination, and to report a collection for the Education Fund. 

X On the first evening, address s are expected from the 
Rev. Messrs. Dumont, Murray, and B. Cory, on Family Re- 
ligion and the means of its Promotion. 

James M. Huntrine, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its usual quar- 
terly meeting in the Lecture room of the Sixth Presbyterian 
church, on ‘l'uesday, the 7th of October, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Wa. M. EnGues, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF BEDFORD. 


The Presbytery of Bedford will hold its regular semi- 
annual meeting at Red Millis, on the first Tuesday of Octo- 
ber, at 3 o’clock, P. M. At this meeting session books 
are to be examined, and written narratives of the state of re- 
ligion in the churches presented. 

J. Green, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 


The Presbytery of Newcastle will meet in the te- 
rian church of Dover, Delaware, on the first Tuesday (7th) 
of October, at 7 o’clock, P.M. ‘lhe opening sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. A. Hamilton. 

Rosert P. DuBos, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY. 


By Divine permission the Presbytery of West Jersey will 
meet in the church at Blackwoodtown, on Tuesday the 7th 
of October at 3 o'clock, P. M.; and its sessions will be 
opened by a sermon from the Molerator, the Rev. Richard 

urran. Samvet Beacu Jones, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON. 


The Presbytery of Newton will meet in the Presbyterian, 
church of Middle Smithfield, Pennsylvania, on the first 
Tuesday in October, at 11 o’clock, A.M., and wiil be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. William C. McGee, 
James McWittiaq, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF STEUBEN. 

rhe Presbytery of Steuben will hold its next stated meet- 
ing at Bath, New York, on the first Tuesday of Octuber, 
(7th) at 2 o’clock,P. M.  ‘I'Homas A1TKEN, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 


The next meeting of the age oe of Carlisle will be 
held in Gettysburg, on Tuesday, the 7th of Octuber, at 11 
o'clock, A. Tuos. Creicn, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon will hold its stated fall 
meeting on the first ‘Tuesday of October, (the 7th day) in the 
church of West Kishacoquillas, at 11 o’clock, A M. Ses- 
sional records wii! then be presented for examinaticn. 

Ww. J. Gisson, Stated Clerk. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its next 

stated meeting in the Presbyterian church of Manayunk, 

on the first Tuesday (7th) of October, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
W. D. Howarp, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. - 


The Presbytery of New York will meet in the Presby- 
terian church in Jersey City, on Monday evening, October 
13th, at o'clock, be opened with a 

rmon by the Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, erator. 
Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF DONEGAL. 


List of supplies appointed and ordered to be published by 
the Presbytery of Donegal. 


Chanceford.—October, First Sabbath, Mr. Boyer.—Second 
Sabbath. Mr. Smith; ‘Third Sabbath. Mr. Finney; Fourth 
Sabbath, Mr. Owen.—November, First Sabbath, Mr. Boggs. 

Martic.—October, Fourth Sabbath, Mr. Hunter; Novem- 
ber, Third Sabbath, Mr. Macnair; December, Third Sab- 
bath, Mr. Dickey; January, Third Sabbath, Mr. Rutter; 
February, ‘Ihird Sabbath, Mr. ‘Timlow; March, Third 
Sabbath, Mr. Wallace ; April. Second Sabbath, Mr. Mc- 
Carter. AuFrep Nevin, Stated Clerk. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The following amounts were received on the 26th March 
last, for the Special Fund collected for the Princeton 
‘Theological Seminary, 


From the church at Troy, Pa., - e ee 
Do. church at Towanda, Pa, . . 11.99 
Total, . $1390 


M, N KWKIRK, ‘lreasurer. 


ENKY’S COMMENTARY, 6,vuls. super royal 8vo.— 
Published by Barraineton & Market) 
street, Philadelphia, and for sale by the principal Booksel- 
lers throughout the United States. ‘The following are se- 
lected from a great number of notices equally expressive of 
the sterling value of the work: 
“ [ know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.”—Rev. Francis Wayland. 
“The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.”—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 3 
“ The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculated 
to render those v’ho read it wiser and beiter.”—Rev. Dr 


' [tis always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pi 
ousand practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

“*Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read th . —Dr. 
Dodd ridge. 


bbath of Octu,) 4 


"known and experienced teachers. 


lenges a comparison with amy work in the market. 11 con- 
tains upwards of fileen hundred large octavo . and 
nearly thi:ty different productions veral of her worhs 
in prose and poetry make their first appearance in this coun- 
try in this edition. In it are included all her volumes but 
a few small juveniles, unsuited to a standard edition, mak- 
ing to all intents and purposes a complete edition of the 
works of one of the most widely read and deservedly popu- 
lar writers of the present age. It is believed that im no 
form could a greater amountof more entertaining and useful 
reading for a family be found at the same expense, and in 
the same beautiful style as here offered, | 


[Opinions of the Press.) 
‘Charlotte Elizabeth's works have becour so universally 
known, and are so deservedly appreciated in this country, 
that 1 has become almost ye uous to praise them. We 
doubt exceedingly whether there has been any female wri- 


so extensively and so profitably read as her's She thinks 
deeply and accurately, is a great analyst of the human 
heart, and withal cl her thoughts in most appropnaie 
and eloquent language. ‘The present ed.tion, unlike any of 
its predecessors in this country, is in octavo form, and makes 
a fine, substantial book, ahi both in respect to the outer 
and inner, will be an ornament to any lbrary.”—Adldany 
rgus. 

* "These productions constitute a bright reliefto the bad 
and corrupting literature in which our age is so prolific, full 
of practical instruction illustrative of the beauty of Protest- 
ant Christianity, and not the less abounding in entertaining 
description and rarrative.”— Journal of Commerce. 

“In justice to the publisher and the public, we add that 
this edition of Charlotte Elizabeth's works will form a vai- 
uable acquisition to the Christian and family library."—C/. 
Observer. 

“ We experience a sense of relief, in turning from the 
countless small volumes, though neat, and often ornate, that 
the press is constantly throwing in our way, to a bold, sub- 
stantial looking octavo of 500 pages, in plain black dress. 
with a bright cheerful countenance, such as the volume be- 
fore us. the literary characteristics of Charloue Eliza- 
beth. we have had frequent occasion to speak. Her merits 


— Newark D. Advertiser. 

‘This third volume completes this elegant octavo edition 
of the works of this popular and useful authorers. It em- 
braces Judea Capta, the Deserter, Falsehood and Truth, 
Judah’s Lion. Contormity, and the Wrongs of Women. ‘The 
works themselvesare so well known asnot to need commen- 
dation; the edition we are disposed to speak well of. It is 
in clear type, on fine paper, and makes a beautiful serics. 
It is, moreover, very cheap.”"—N. Y. Evangelist. 

** The third volume of this octavo edition of the writings 
of Charlotte Elizabeth, has juat been published in elegant 
style, by Mr. Dodd, of this city. This edition will present 
in compact furm and beautiful dress, the whole series of 
works, from the most popular female writer of the present 

ay, and we have been pleased to commend her writings to 
the universal favour of our readers."—N. Y. Observer. 


M. W. DODD, 
oct 4—tf Publisher and Bookseller, Brick Church Chapel. 


R‘4 RITAN SEMINARY—Perth Amboy, New Jersey.— 
This Institution for young ladies, will re-open on the 
second Monda 


of November, under the direction of the 
Rev. Luther 


Halsey and Mrs. Luther Halsey, with whom 
the former Principals, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Halsey, are asso- 
ciated, thus offering superior ad vantages in having four well 
1 he school has been in 
Operation ten years, and has been steadily advancing in the 
estimation of the public. For terms, apply to the Principal 
by mail at Perth Amboy. oct 4—4 


PARRY'S ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTIAN MARTYROLOGY: or dhe Mysteries 
of Popery Developed.—The first six numbers of this elegant 
work are now nent for subscribers. Each number is em- 
bellished with two large and beautiful engravings; also two 
smaller engravings. ‘I‘his work is got up in the most finished 
style of modern elegance, printed on a super-royal sheet, and 
will embrace a complete view not only of Christian Martyr- 
ology, but a more — development of the progress of 
Popery, than any other monthly woff published in this coun- 
try. ‘This work is designed to contain a complete view of 
the rise, progreas, and future developments of the “ Mother 
of Abominatons.” Price $1 per year, or 12} cents per num- 
ber, payable invariably in advance. To be completed in 24 
numbers. 
Piease address (post-paid) the Editor, Rev. C. Sparry, 132 
Nassau street, New York. 
Ky 200 Agents wanted forthwith, to obtain subseribers for 
“ Sparry’s Christian Martyrology.”” The largest commission 
will be given of any dollar work in this country. The pro- 
prietor will give the whole of the profits to the Agents for 
the first year, provided they devote their whole time to this 
blication. All applications for Agencies must be post-paid. 
turing Agents preferred. 


: Notices of the Work. 

Sparry’s ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN 
MARTYROLOGy ; or the Mysteries of Popery developed, pub- 
lish-d monthly, at $1 a year. Rev. C. Sparry, editor. ‘This 
is a large 8vo, of 20 pages, beautifully printed, and illumina- 
ted with elegant illustrative engravings, which alone are 
worth the money charged for the entire publication. Mr. 
Sparry’s well-known talent, zeal, enterprise, perseverance, 
and fidelity, cannot fail to secure to it a large patronage, and 
render it an efficient instrumentality in behalt of Protestant- 
ism and evangelical truth. —Lutheran Observer. 

SPaRry's 
addition to the list of works now 
spread before the public the horrid deformities, cruelties, and 
superstitions of that “ Man of Sin,” the Church of Rome. 
The work is handsomely illuminated and illustrated with 
designs, showing the mysteries of Popery. It is very beau- 
tifully got up, will appear on the Ist of each month—is edit- 
ed by that indefatigable enemy to the iniquities of the Rom- 
ish Church, Rev C. Sparry.— Baptist Recor 

Sparry's CuristiaN MarRTYROLOGY.—Its design is to give 
a faithful history of the persecuting spirit of Popery, both in 
ancient and modern times. If the copies just received are a 
true index to the future character of the work, its circula- 
tion will be highly advantageous to the cause of Protestant- 
ism — Vermont Observer. 

Sparry’s Martyrotocy.—We have received a work 
with this title, intended to develope the spirit of Popery, as 
exhibited in its bloody persecutions, It is beautifully got up, 
with —— engravings.— Presbyterian Advocate. 

oct t 


blished, and designed to 


O. [V. OF BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. — 
The fourth number of this beautiful serial is now 
ready for sale. it is embellished with two elegant steel en 
gravings. ‘l'o be had at the Book Store of the Presbyterian 


Board of Publhcation, corner of Seventh and George streets, 
Philadel! phia. JOSEPH P. ENGLES, 
oct 4—3t Publishing Agent. 


LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL.—Henry D. 
Grereory, A. M., opencd the Room on the second floor 
of No. 382 Market street, five doors above Eleventh, Phila- 
delphia, on Monday, September 29th, as a Classical and 
English School. He graduated in Philadelphia in 1838, and 
has taught in many private families, in the Grammar School 
kept by the Rev. Dr. S. W. Crawford, and for the last two 
years in the Department of Languages of Haverford School. 
Terms, $14 per quarter. 

Refer to the Provost and faculty of the Collegiate Depart- 
ment of the University; to the Managers of Haverford 
School; the Rev. Dr.C C. Cuyler, and Charles Chauncey, 
Esq., Lewis Duval, Esq., and Daniel B. Smith, 

oct 4—3m* 


DAY SCHOOL , 
: or the three ways of making a happy world. 321 pages 
18mo, with a fine lithographic frontispiece. Price 45 cenis ; 
in muslin 50 cents. ‘Tue Brste Boy.—An original story, 
and a narrative of facts. Illustrated with an engraving of 
the little boy and his Indian companion. OrpHans; 
a tale in verse for children, with beautiful coloured embel- 
lishments. 12mo, price 20 cents. Witty GraHAM,or the 
Consequences of ULisobedience to Parents Exemplified. 36 
pp., 18mo, price 9cents. THe UncRateFuL Boy. This is 
an interesting story, translated from the French, and embel- 
lished with a frontispiece. ope gt, the | 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
oct 4—3t 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

R. ARNOLD’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS.—The 

Miscellaneous Worksof ‘Thomas Arnold, D.D. late head 
master of Rugby School, &c. &c. First American edition, 
with nine Essays, not included in the English collection. 
One elegant volume, 8vo, price $2.00. 

“The readers of Arnold's Life and Correspondence,-and 
of Arnold's Lectures on History, will be pleased to add this 
volume to their library. It contains a great variety of dis- 
sertations on the ecclesiastical, lit , and political affairs 
of Great Britain—but the whole is of general application. 
Arnold was a genui:.e advocate of freedom, civil and reli- 
gious; a writer having peculiar facility in conyeying his 
precise meaning; a fearless champion of reciprocal equity, 
and of all that he conceived to be truth; and a fervid phi- 
lanthropist, who consecrated his whole energies to human 
improvement, These miscellanies are an i study.” 
—N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

Dr. Arnold’s Life and Correspondence, }2mo, $1.50. 
do Lectures on Modern Hist do $1.25. 

Just published GEORGE S. APPLETON, 

eological Bookseller and Publisher, 
oct 4—3t 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ABBATH EVENING LECTURES; or, THE rEFvcE 
OF LIES AND COVERT FROM THE STORM ; being a series 

of thirteen lectures on the doctrine of endless punishment. 
By the Rev. Benjamin J. Lane. Diapem For 1846.—The 
Diadem, a Christmas and New Year’s present for 1846, with 


Landseer, &e. Book of the Poets, London, with many 
il!ustrations, panty bound in full Turkey, gilt. Poets 
and Poetry of England, by Griswold. Do. do. of America, 
do. Do. do. of Europe, Longfellow. Thiers’ French 
Revolution, cheap edition, four vole. in two, 8vo. History 
of the Late War, by Charlies J. Ingersoll. For sale 
PERKINS & PURVES, 
oct 4—3t 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ORDHEIMER’S CRITICAL GRAMMAR—Now re 

N duced ia price from $5 to $3.50, Nordheimer's Critical 
Grammar of the Hebrew Language, 2 vols. 8vo $3 50.— 
From the first appearance of this work to the present time, 
critics and professors have ex but one opinion of 
1's merits. Its acknowledged on ali hands to be the stand- 
ard work, joining to the method of Gesenius and the ingenu- 
ity of Ewald, a richness of illustration, and a pas ay of philo- 
sophical analysis that would be ex only from one 
deeply imbued with the love both of Jewish Christian 
schools. One objection, however, has been made, and fre- 
quently made against the work, and that is with regard to 
its price. It has been urged that this circumstance is felt as 
an inconvenience by the mass of students, and impedes its 
usefulness The publishers have therefore conc! » with 
the consent of the author's family, to reduce the price of the 
work to three dollars and a half, so as to bring it within the 
easy reach of all. ‘The proprietors hope that im thus acceding 
toan ofien capper wish, they will be secured from loss 
by an ine of it in our literary and theological 
institutions. Published and for sale by 

WILEY & PUTNAM, 
oct 4—3t 161 Broadway, New York. 


EAUTIFUL PRESENT.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication have for sale a handsomely bound volume 
of the illustrations of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's ress, T 
are the proof im printed on and 


oct 4—3t Cor. George and Sev 


may %—45—ly | 


ter since Mrs. Hannah More, whose works are likely to be. 


and defects are too well known to need recapitulation here.” _ 


HRISTIAN MaartyroLtocy —This is another 


ten beautiful illustrations from designs by Inman, Leuize, | 
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saw a strange figure, with a long white beard 


- pass, successively explaining the objects lying 


_yobbers hung up in chains. 


‘both 


. ‘Till the treacherous pool 
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RAIN IN BUMMER. 


| (BY RENRY W, LONGFELLW 
How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain ! 
How it clatters upon the roofs | 
"Like the tramp of hoofs! 
How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowing spout! 
Across ti window-pane, 
It pours.and pours; 
And swift and wide, 
With a muddy tide, 
Like'e river down the gutter roa 
The.rain, the welcome rain! | 
_ Phe sick man from his chamber looks 
At the twisted brooks ; | 
Ee feel the cool 
Breath of each little pool ; 
fevered brain 
Grows.ealmagain, 
And be.breathes a blessing on the rain. 
From the neighbouring school — 
Come the boys, 
With more than their wonted noise 
And ¢ommotion ; 
And-down the wet streets 
Sail.their mimic. fleets, 


Engulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 


In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, | 
L‘ke @ leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass, and the dryer grain, 
How welcome is the rain ! 


In’the furrowed land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand, 
Lifting the yoke encumbered head, 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 

The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapours that arise : 

From the well-watered and smoking soil, 

For his rest in the furrow after toil, 

Their large and lustrous eyes, 

Scem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken word. 


Near at hand, © 

From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 

His pastures and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain, 

He counts it as no sin ~ 

That he sees therein 

Only his own thrift and gain. 


These, and far more than these, 

The poet sees ! 

He can behold 

Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air: 
And, from each ample fold 

Of the clouds about him rolled, 

Scattering every where 

The showery rain 

As the farmer scatters grain. 


He can behold 

Things‘manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told— 
Have not been wholly sung nor said ; 
For his thought, which never stops, 
Follows the water drops 
‘Down to the graves of the dead, 
Down through chasms and gulfs profound 
To the dreary fountain-head 

Of lakes and rivers under ground ; 
And sees them when the rain is done, 
On the bridge of colours seven, 
Climbing up once more to heaven, 
Opposite the setting sun. 


Thus the seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange 
Mysterious change 

- From birth to death, from death to birth ; 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth, 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things unseen before 
Unto his wondering eyes reveal 
The universe, as an immeasurable wheel 
Turning for evermore 
Iu the rapid and rushing river of Time. 


MR. HOLMAN, THE BLIND TRAVELLER. 


_ the Church of Bruges in Flanders, on the 15th 


| ruled to accomplish their deliverance. 


fact, in Le Nouvelliste de Bruges, the astound- 


' an immense assemblage of the faithful. 


One day | was going out at the gateway, and 


and a Spanish cap, mounted on a sorry horse, 
and at once recognized it to be that of Hol- 
man, the blind traveller. 7 

‘«« How do you do, Mr. Holman ?” said [. 

««T know that voice well,” 

last you-in Aleppo,” said I; and 
at once named me. | 

I then got him off his horse, and into quar- 
ters. 

This singular individual had just come 
through the most dangerous parts of Bosnia in 
perfect safety—a feat which a blind man can 
perform more easily than one who enjoys t 
most perfect vision, for all compassionate and 
assist a fellow creature in this deplorable plight. 

Next day | took Mr. Holman through the 
town, and described to him the lions of Bel- 
grade; and taking a walk on the esplanade, | 
turned his face to the cardinal points of the com- 


he 


in each direction; and, after answering a few 
of his cross questions, the blind traveller seem- 
ed to know as much of Belgrade as was possi- 
ble for a person in his condition. 

He related to me that, since our ing at 
Aleppo, ‘he had visited Damascus and other 
eastern cities; and at length, after sundry ad- 
ventures, had arrived on the Adriatic, and visited 
the Viadika of Montenegro, who had.given him 
a good reception. He Be roceeded through’ 
Herzegovina and Bosnia to ievo, where he 
passed three days, and he informed me that from 
Seraievo to the frontiers of Servia was nearly 
all forest, with here and there the skeletons of 


Mr. Holman subsequently went, as I under- 
stood, t2 Wallachia and Transylvania.—Servia 
during the years 1843 and 1844, by 4. J. 
Paton, Esq, 


Evils in the journey of life are like the hills 
which. alarm travellers upon the road; they 
eppear great ata distance, but when we 
approach,them we find they are far less insur- 
mountable than we had conceived.— Adam. 


a 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


From the Toronto Banner. 
MONSTROUS DMPOSITIONS OF THE CHURCH OF 
Uninstructed by the experiment of the “ Coat 
of Treves,” the Roman Catholic priesthood are 
still:practising on the credulity of their follow-| 
ers on the Buropean Continent, by bringing 
the most revolting absurdities before them. ‘The 
object now held out for the veneration of the 
ignorant and infatuated adherents of popery is 
the bones of St. Leon, a martyr of fifieen hun- 
dred years standing. The bones, glorified by 
order of the Pope, were solemnly received into 


of July last, and there exposed to the venera- 
tion. of the devotees. What a cameleon thing 
Popery is, and how readily it accommodates 
itself to different countries.and different times! 
It isonly in the dark places of the earth where) 
the “ Coat of Treves,” or the wax figure of an 
imitation of St. Leon can be set up: it is in 
such places as Quebec or Montreal where the 
procession of the Fete Dieu can be held, or the 
baptism of bells be performed. But it is most 
consolatory to refiect, thateven in some cases 
these attempts are awakening Roman Catholics 
themselves to the folly and profanity of such 
practices, sothat the very means employed to 
rivet the chains of the oppressed, may be over- 
The 
L’Impartial de Bruges, a Roman Catholic; 
Journal of that city, published daily, has come 
out in strong condemnation of these disgrace- 
ful proceedings. We subjoin a translation of 
the article. It commences, under the head of 
idolatry, with the following quotation :— 

.. “They have indiscriminately taken bones 
from among millions of bones—they have plas- 
tered them over with wax, and they have said 
to the people, prostrate yourselves and adore— 
this is Saint Leon !” 

And thus our cotemporary proceeds— 

‘¢In the year of grace, 1845, and on the 15th 
July, we read in a journal printed in the capital 
of West Flanders, in the heart of a city which, 
for wealth, population, and intelligence, was at 
one time among the first, and which still con- 
tains a population of 45,000 souls—we read, in 


ing article which follows :— 

Yesterday (says Le Nouvelliste,) a reli- 
gious solemnity which is rarely witnessed at- 
tracted to the Episcopal seminary of our town 
Ten 
thousand persons (the number is not overrated) 
were present at the glorification of the relics of 
St. Leon, the martyr. At half-past. five, his 
Grace the Bishop, preceded by almost every 
member of the chapter, and a-great number of 
priests and students of the seminary, came out 
of the beautiful chapel of the establishment to 
receive the relics of the saint, which had been 
deposited in the vestibule of the seminary, and 
carry them in procession to the choir of the 
Church. The impression which the sight of 
the precious treasure made on the pious crowd 
(la foule pieuse) cannot be described. To give 
an idea of it we must enter a little into details. 
The relics which were glorified do not consist 
ofa few detached parcels of the body of the saint; 
it is the body of St. Leon himself, whole and 
entire—that is to say, all his bones, just as they 
were found in the catacombs of Rome on the 
14th May, 1845. These bones, presented by 
his Holiness the Pope to the seminary of Bruges, 
are enclosed in an image of wax, moulded by 
one of the first artists of Rome. The saint, who 
was eighteen years and eight months old when 
he shed his blood for his faith, is represented in 
a Roman military costume. This costume is 
extremely rich, manufactured (confectionee) at 
Rome, and, as well as the image itself, is of 
exquisite workmanship. ‘The saint is lying on 
silk cushions, embroidered with gold, in a wood- 
en tomb, carved and gilt also at Rome. He is 
in the attitude of a man in a tranquil sleep, but 
his angelic countenance tells you that it is the 
sleep of the just. A large wound in the throat 
—a simple branch of palm in his hand—a 
calm and serene countenance—a divine smile, 
which plays upon his lips—every thing makes 
you feel that you are in the presence of the in- 
animate remains of a soldier of Jesus Christ, 
who, in the spring-time of his life, knew how to 
conquer and die. I repeat it, the impression 
that this holy relic made on the congregated 
crowd cannot be described ; it manifested itself 
by the religious groans (fremissemens) which 
were sent forth from the body of the multitude 
rapt in devotion, as well as by the pious tears 
which flowed from almost every eye. © 

“** When the holy treasure arrived at the 
church, it was deposited in the choir. The 
Rev. Mr. Bruncel, President of the Seminary, 
ascended the pulpit, and read the Pope's letters 
relative to the finding, the translation, and the 
exaltation of the relics of St. Leon. He then 
addressed a short exhortation to the faithful, 
and concluded with a prayer to the holy mar- 
tyr,in which he placed under his protection 
the venerable chief, the clergy, and faithful of 
the whole diocese, at which the entire assembly 
was deeply aflected.- 

*“¢ The body of St. Leon will remain ex- 
posed to the veneration of the faithful until 
Thursday evening.” ’ 

Upon the foregoing extract, L’Impartial de 
Bruges reads the following commentary :— 

“And you, my Lord Bishop of Bruges—you 
who are arrived at that age when you may ex- 
pect from day to day to appear before your God 
—are you not afraid to lend yourself to this 
hideous profanation of death—to this miserable 
trickery (jonglery), which renews upon the 
skeleton the flesh of the carcase—to this impious 
pasquinade, which dresses up a dead body in 
the fashion of a fop in the days of Curtius—to 
this barefaced lie, which holds up to the vener- 
ation of a credulous people, as the body of a 
saint, who died fifteen centuries ago, bones 
picked up by chance in the catacombs of Rome, 
which, for eighteen hundred years, have been 
peopled with skeletons, heaped up and confouud- 


ed together? 

“You have dared to dip your hands in this 
unclean speculation—to lend the authority of 
your sacred character to this blasphemous fraud 
—the object of which is to procure money for 
the church, and to keep up in the hearts of the 
people a degrading superstition. 
Lord, for Eminence’s sake, we feel 
a profound regret; and for the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Roman religion, a still more poignant 
sorrow ; for to make it an accomplice in such 
fictions, is to dishonour it—is to inflict the most 
fatal blow to that respect with which we ought 
to endeavour to surround it. 

“And you, ministers of this holy religion, 
though your St. Leon must have died fifteen 
centuries ago (since you made a Roman soldier; 
of him), and though the last persecution, that of 
Diocletian, is anterior to the accession of Con- 
stantine, the year of our Lord, 312, and the 
body has been interred more than fifteen hun- 
dred years in the catacombs of Rome—you still 
come fourth and tell us that this skeleton, which 
has been reduced to dust so many centuries ago, 
has been discovered, forsooth, by you in 1844! 

‘And these bones, that you baptized St. Leon 
—these human remains, which are, perhaps, 
those of a young libertine of new Rome, you 
have fantastically covered over with wax— 
made a regular doll of them, and, finally, dress- 
ed them up, not as a Roman soldier, but as the 
Ceesars were laid out on their beds of death, 
clothed in Roman purple, and crowned with 
laurels, in order that you may the more effectu- 
ally strike the imagination of the people b 
throwing dust into their eyes. . 

“And you, ministers of a religion which is 
all love and charity—you hurl your anathemas 
On comedians, and pronounce upon them your 
sentence of eternal damnation. For what is all 
this parade—for what these biers—this gilded 
catalalque—this ‘hody composed of wax, before} 
which you set an example to a credulous popu-| 


lation by prostrating yourself? This is not 
high this fs low comedy—it 
contemptible puppet show. 

«And we saw, yesterday, thousands of men, 
women, and children, coming from all parts to 
witness this mockery—they press forward—they 
risk being crushed—they would suffer them- 
selves to be killed to get as near as possible ; 
it was a crowd, a mass, in which women and 
children in particular, were really in danger. 

“These people inquire how many days, 
months, or years have passed since the saint 
died, and how he could have been preserved so 
fresh, and when you tell them’ that the saint is 
in wax, they are stupefied, or think you are mak- 
ing game ofthem., 

“And thereis a priest present who gives you 
the patine for the spectators to kiss, and along 
side this priest is the sacristan, who holds out a 
plate to receive the entrance money. The de- 
ceit goes on—it is the success of fanaticism. 

«‘We declare it aloud, such exhibitions afflict 
us deeply, and we look upon them as most im- 
minently dangerous for the holy religion of our 
fathers.” 

When shall we see some of our Roman Ca- 
tholic fellow subjects, lifting up their testimony 
against the profane mockery of the ‘Feast of 
God,” or the baptism of Bells ? 


RELICS OF BUNKER HILL. 

While workmen were engaged at Charles- 
town on the old battle ground, digging a well, 
we learn from the Boston papers, that quite an 
excitement was produced by the discovery of 
several entire human skeletons, and on some 
careful search being made, a large number of 
other articles were found, which at once identi- 
fied the spot as the depository of the remains of 
a large number of those who fell in the memo- 
rable battle of the 17th June, 1776. The skele- 
tons were in an unusually sound condition, and 
on one of the skulls, a wound, apparently inflict- 
ed by a sword, was plainly visible. On another, 
the hair was found almost entire, and in a re- 
markable state of preservation. 

- Quite a number of metal buttons, numbered 
from 43 to 52, were also thrown up. These 
would seem to have belonged to the enemy, as 
they bear the numbers of several of their regi- 
ments, and asit is well known that none such 
were worn by the Americans. ‘The other arti- 
cles consist of knee buckles, musket balls and 
copper coin, the latter being too much corroded 
to discover their character or dates. 
where the relics and remains were found, is 
supposed to have formed a part of one of the 
main entrenchments at the time of the battle, 
and that the bodies were covered up where they 
fell or were thrown immediately after the con- 
flict. 

This common grave could not have been ori- 
ginally more than three feet under the surface 
of the ground, but the earth having since been 
filled in and raised considerably in order to pro- 
duce a gradual slope from the Monument, it is 
now found to be some fifteen feet below the pre- 
sent surface. Since these discoveries, the project 
of constructing a well at that place has been 
abandoned. 


— 


SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 


Out of obscurity emerged the patriot, who 
called Scotland from injuries to arms, and from 
arms to liberty. When we read the story of 
William Wallace, imagination wanders back to 
the times. of heroic antiquity, and enthusiasm 
can scarce keep pace with reason, in forming 
an estimate of his services to his country. He 
gave birth to the land of his nativity, and inter- 


ested the sympathies of the world in behalf of} 


her gallant struggle for existence. Personal 
wrong, and the grinding oppression practised 
on his friends, first stung him to revolt, but his 
passion soon hardened into principle, like the 
burning lava converted into stone. Against the 
victorious might of England he threw himself, 
and carved his way to honours, without the 
shouts of a thousand vassals to proclaim his 
feudal greatness, or a coronet on his brow to 
tell the nobility of his blood. Fortune did not 
look askance upon his sacrifice. The discipline 
of English chivalry quailed before him—cas- 
tles changed masters—ridicule gave way to re- 
flection, and reflection to alarm—the oppressed 
dared to remonstate—the oppressor deigned to 
assign reasons for his oppression—insult and 
injury were followed by retaliation and revenge 
—and the haughty Plantagenet found himself 
no longer the invincible: his army dissipated— 
his vassals faithless—his nobles butchered, and 
their skins turned into saddle-girths—and the 
conquest, gained by so many intrigues, so much 
artful policy, and such elaborate chicane, van- 
ished like a dream ! 

The success of Wallace, where success seem-| 
ed hopeless, was not a miracle. It was the ex. 
ercise only of the same qualities which enabled 
Washington to be the leader, not of a rebellion, 
but a revolution, He gave his country the de- 
votion of a desperate fidelity, when the future 
only displayed the dark outline of the scaffold. 
He could not appeal to any hereditary spirit of 
independence, with a population ground down 
to slaves ; nor could he instil patriotism into the 
‘hearts of the titled robbers, who then and after- 
wards were the pensioners of England—whose 
venality had debauched all public virtue, and 
who gathered, like the flies of the vintage, to de- 
vour the fruit pressed from the plunder of their 
country. No memorials of ancient fieedom, no 
heirlooms of an honoured past, kindled enthusi- 
asm at the retrospect, or illuminated the prospect 
of the patriot, who entered upon the struggle to 
seek deliverance or a grave. How nobly he ad- 
ventured, let the traditions which mark the scene 
of each valorous achievement, tell with a power 
beyond the vague eulogium of history. Every 
rock and valley, and mountain pass, and crag- 
gy hill-side, has its story of the patriot’s life of 
hardship, told with the affection of undying 
gratitude. Time, which wears down the colossal 
monuments of human labour, softens also the 
bitterness of national antipathy. ‘The memory 
of the patriot soldier is embalmed in the hearts 
of the generous of all nations and tongues. His 
story will warm the blood of men who enjoy 
not, as we, the blessings of his victory ; and in 
the darkest hour of sorrow, the persecuted ad- 
herent to deserted freedom, in the mountains of 
the Tyrol, or on the banks of the Vistula, may 
look to him as an antidote to despair. 

Endued by nature with great vigour of body, 
he would, in any circumstances, have acquired 
an ascendant over the rude spirits of an age 
when physical force was the great road to re- 
nown ; but his unsullied honour, and superiority 
to all the baser objects of public life—the utter 
stainlessness of his character, and the unques- 
tioned purity of the zeal that burned within his 
bosom, gave him a moral influence that render- 
ed his words more galling to the proud nobility 
he put toshame. He would brook none of the 
plausibilities of temporizing expediency, or the 
half measures of affrighted selfishness, which 


‘ever counted the probabilities of success as the 


criterion of virtue. In the gloomiest hours of 
fortune, when the heather was his pillow, and 
the yell of the bloodhound in pursuit disturbed 
his troubled slumbers, he stands before us the 
same undaunted patriot, defying misfortune by 
resignation, and by magnanimity giving lustre 
to his gleams of triumph. ‘Think of what he 
suffered, and the fierce age in which he lived. 
and how great must have been the man who, 
amid the horrors and savage atrocities of a 
border raid, could retire from the feverish ex- 
citement of the camp, to discharge, in the chapel 
of the monks of Hexham, the duties of religion, 
and to risk the popularity on which his power 
reposed, in order to save from his infuriated] 
soldiers three miserable monks, about to be of- 
fered up’a sacrifice to their cupidity. 

Resistance to oppression may not always be 


The place} 


the fruit-of a pure aspiration for freedom, just 


as, in the name of religion, the game of unprin- 
cipled ambition has been often played. Tested 
by the purity of his motives, the patriotism of 
Wallace is worthy of the best days of Roman 
virtue—when Roman virtue did honour to man- 
kind. It is the patriotism of Tell—it ig the 
proud devotion of Washington. In adversity 
sustaining without a murmur the iniquity of for- 
tune; in prosperity actuated by no sinister am- 
bition or lust of meretricious distinction—re- 
signing power when faction destroyed its influ- 


ence for good, and retiring into exile to labour 


in the cause to which he had devoted the ener- 
gies of his life. Whether asa private gentleman 
redressing an injury to himself, or the governor 
of his country protecting the rights which her 
nobility had betrayed—at the head of armies, 
or a hunted fugitive without a home—animating 
his followers with words of courage, or teach- 
ing humanity to pirates—at the throne of France 
suing for assistance, or at Rome imploring the 
protection of the church—we find him ever 
faithful amid the faithless— 
Among innumerable fa'se, unmoved ; 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 
Like all truly great men, his energies rose 
with his misfortunes—nitor in adversum was 
the motto of a man like him; and, when elect- 
ed the supreme magistrate of his country, it was 
not the unprincip!ed usurpation of an ambitious 
demagogue rising upon the calamities of his 
country, but the assumption of the position 
which nature assigned him, in the grand drama 
of that troubled age.—North British Review. 


NEWSPAPER SUPPORT. 


Much depends upon the supporters of a news- 


paper, whether it is conducted with spirit and 
interest—If they are niggardly or negligent in 
their payments, the pride and ambition of the 
editor is broken down, he works at thankless 
and unprofitable tasks—he becomes discouraged 
and careless—his paper loses its pith and in- 
terest, and dies. But, on the contrary, if his 
subscribers are of the right sort—if they are 
punctual, liberal hearted fellows, always in 
advance on the subscription list, taking an in- 
terest in increasing the number of his subscri- 
bers, now and then speaking a word for his 
paper, cheering him on in his course by smiles 
of approbation ; with such subscribers as these 
he must be a dolt indeed who would not 
get up an interesting sheet ; with such patrons 
as these, we would forswear comfort, ease, leis- 
ure, every thing that could possibly step be- 
tween us and the gratification of every laudable 
desire on their part. We would know no other 
pleasure than their satisfaction. How much 
then can the.supporters of a newspaper do to 
make it interesting and respectable; indeed, 
without concurring efforts on their part, the 
publishers of a newspaper will not, cannot, be- 
stow the attention which is necessary to make 
it what it should be.— Washington News. 


NATURAL INSTINCT. 

For some time past, the workmen engaged 
in renovating the Glasgow Cathredral had ob- 
served an unusual concourse of sparrows com- 
ing regularly to a hole in one of the slanting 
walls of the old Consistory Court, which is now 
being taken down, and holding a great a-do, 
** cheeping and chirping,” and apparently feed- 
ing some birds within. Fora brief space this 
was thought nothing of, as it was known the 
young brood were just about flying, and it was 
imagined it might be some of these, not so 
strong as the others, which the parents were 
feeding. ‘The meetings being continued, how- 


ever, a gentleman in the neighbourhood induced. 


the men to get a ladder, and examine the cause 
of all those noisy doings; when it was found 
that the female sparrow, after all her brood had 
left her, had got so warped about the leg with 
some of the threads composing her nest that it 
was impossible for her to escape, the leg being 
considerably swollen by the attempts which she 
had made to effect it. In the above dilemma, 
how beautiful it is to perceive that she was con- 
stantly condoled with, and her wants supplied 
by her fellow-sparrows—sparrows of humanity 
and generous fecling they must have been. Let 
mankind take the lesson, It is needless to say 
that the poor bird was let away.—Glasgow Con. 


HEDGEHOGS. 

One of the most interesting facts of the natu- 
ral history of the hedgehog is that announced 
in 1831, by Mr. Lenz, and which is now con- 
firmed by Professor Buckland :—That is, the 
most violent poisons have no effect upon it—a 
fact which renders it of peculiar value in the 
forests, where it appears to destroy a great 
number of noxious reptiles.—Mr. Lenz says 
he had once in his house a female hedye- 
hog, which he kept in a large box, and which 
soon became very mild and familiar. He ofien 
put into the box some adders, which she at- 
tacked with great avidity, seizing them by the 
body, the head, or the tails, and did not appear 
alarmed or embarrassed when they coiled them- 
selves around her body. Neither herself nor 
the young she was suckling seemed to suffer 
from the bites of the venomous reptiles. Palles 
also assures us that the hedgehog can eat 
about one hundred cantharides without experi- 
encing any of the effects which that insect ta- 
ken inwardly produces on men, dogs, or cats. 
A German physician who had made the hedge- 
hog a peculiar object of study, gave ita strong 
dose of prussic acid, of arsenic, of opium, and 
of corrosive sublimate, none of which did it any 
harm. The hedgehog in its natural state, only 
feeds on pears, apples, and other fruit, when it 
can get nothing it likes better. Its ordinary 


food consists of worms, slugs, snails and ad- 


ders. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Ick-LAND TRANSFORMED INTO SUN-LAND.— 
M. Gaymard read to the French Academy of 
Sciences, at one of their recent meetings a let- 
ter which he had received from Reykiavik, in 
Iceland, informing him that for an entire year 
there has been beautiful weather in that island, 
and scarcely any winter. The summer of 1844 
and as much of the present summer as had 
passed, have been delightful—The meadows 
are in the finest possible state, and the fisheries 
highly productive.-—Mechanics Magazine. 

Deatu oF Bernarp CAVANAGH, THE Fast- 
inc Man.—This individual, who three or four 
years since excited some attention in the me- 
tropolis by professing to exist without susten- 
ance, liquid or solid, expired on Sunday last, 
in Rucoat’s lane, in his 32d year. He had re- 
cently kept a huckster’s shop, in which he had 
failed. He had gone by an assumed name, 
and his right one did not transpire till shortly 
before his death. His brother, who was with 
him when he exhibited in London, was present. 
The deceased was of parsimonious habits, and 
was Often reduced to great extremities, but has 
left money in the bank. | 

Zinc,—Zinc by being melted and poured in- 
to water, has been found to assume new proper- 
ties ; it becomes soft and malleable, losing none 
of its tenacity, but is capable of being spun into 
the finest wire, pressed into any required form, 
or rolled into any required thinness, This is a 
discovery by Professor Faraday, and will prove 
of very great importance. 

Tea as a Norrment.— In an article in 
Hunt’s Magazine on the subject of the growing 
consumption of tea and coffee, estimated now 
for the whole world at eight hundred millions 
pounds, it is asserted that both contain ‘an 
active principle which though small in quantity, 
is yet supposed to form an important part in 
the human economy.” ‘Tea especially, accord- 
ing to M. Peligot of the French Academy of 


Sciences, ‘‘contains essential principles of nutri-| 


tion, far exceeding in‘ importance its stimula- 


| Cuateau,” about half a mile west of Elizabethtown, New 


ling properties, and that moreover asa stimulant 
tea is in every respect one of the most desirable 
articles of habitual use.” One of his experiments 
on the nutritive qualities of tea as compared 
with soup, was by no means in favour of the 
latter. ‘his will be good news to tea drinkers. 

Pacinc Macutne.—A machine designed to 
page account books has been recently patented 
by Mr. W. Shaw, of Liverpool, England. The 
machine, which occupies a space less than three 
square feet, is so constructed as to number the 
pages of a book, whether bound or unbound, 
progressively, from one to ten thousand; the 
simple movement of a lever performing the 
combined operations of taking and distributing 
ink, transferring the same to the figures, making 
the impression, and changing the figures to the 
succeeding number. The machine, it should be 
remarked, is equally applicable to the number- 
ing of bank notes and railway tickets. 


ULIUS A. FAY'S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
This School was opened on Monday, May 5th, at 

the beautiful country seat known by the name of *“ Tne 


Jersey. ‘he location has been selected after many and 
careful inquiries and much observation, and, for the ob- 
ject in view, cannot be surpassed. It is central, and acces. 
sible from all pvints, being on the great thoroughfare be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York, tweive miles from the 
latter city, and ina town remarkable for its healihfulness! 
and rural scenery, and long famed for the moral, religious, 
and literary character of its inhabitants. It is the intention 
of Mr. Fay to make this school one of commanding excel- 
lence. For this purpose every thing will be arranged with 


the design of advancing the physical, moral, and intellectual} 


improvement of his pupils; and at the same time, also, their 
comfort and happiness will claim his particular attention. 

Having engaged in the profession of teaching as the one 
most congenial to his taste, and having pursued it steadily 


for the last twelve years, he hopes to give entire sa'isfaction| 


to all parents who may place their sons under his care. 

‘Tuition, (including French,) board, washing, bedding, and 
fuel, per annum, ‘ 

Being unknown to a large portion of those upon whom he 
will depend fur support, Mr. Fay deems it but just to him- 
self, and respectful to them, to submit the folluwing testi- 
monials: 
From the late Dr. GrirFin, who resigned the Presidency of 

Williams College in 1826. 

“ Julius A. Fay, who graduated at Williams College in 
1833, is a young gentleman of superior talents and scho!ar- 
ship. He sustains an excellent moral character, and is re- 
garded as a man of piety. He has been engaged in teach- 
ing with decided credit to himself, and I can recommend 
him to parents who may have sons to place under his charge 

E. D. GRIFFIN, 
Late President of Williams Cullege.” 

“ Newark, N. J., May 15, 1837.” 

From the Rev. Dr. Yeomans, date President of Lafayette 

College, Pennsylvania, 

“Mr. Julius A' Fay, who is about to open a boarding 
school for boys in Elizabethtown, N. J., is a gentleman of 
superior qualifications for such a station, His talents, edu- 
cation, and experience in teaching, have secured for him 
the highest esteem of all who knuw him, Soon after leav. 
ing cullege he acquired a high reputation as Principal of a 
flourishing academy in Stockbridge, Massachusetts, where 
he remained two end a half years. 
the milder climate of New Jersey, and after having spent 


one year at the head of the thriving academy in Freehold.,| 


he removed to Baltimore, and opened a classical school for 


boys, which has for nearly eight years received its. liberai| 


Fos from the most respectable families, and given the 
ighest satisfaction. | 

“ He now goes to one of the most attractive spots in New 
Jersey, with unabated love for his favourite profession, with 
a high and merited reputation, and with a «ompanion who 
is peculiarly fitted to make their house a delighttul home for 
those committed to their care. His establishment, there- 
fore, can be confidently recommended to those who wish 
to place their sons under an agreeable and effectual system 
of instruction and discipline. J. W. YEOMANS., 

Philadelphia, February 25, 1845.” 
From the Rev. Dr. Wyatt, Kector of St, Paul’s Church 
Baltimore. 

«¢ My Dear Sir—I must acknowledge that the informatior 
of your design to remove to New Jersey, created sume con- 
flict in my mind, for although | cannot but rejoice in the 
extended means of success, and field of usefulness, of one 
who has hitherto so happily and honourably discharged his 
duty, neithercan [ refrain from lainenting that Baltimore is 
about to jose the benefit of your admirable institution. ‘he 
arrangements for the education of my own children were 
not such as to allow me much personal observation of your 
school. but your care of others, in whom I was interested 
ani some attendance at your examinations, but above all. 
decided public opinion, sustained through a number of years 
in its favour, assure me that your Académy will prove a 
most valuatle accession to the city near which you are 
about to remove. 1am, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, W. E. Wyatt 

Baltimore, Feb. 1845.” 

Fromthe Hon, Grorct of Massachusetts. 

“ Dear Sir—Your favour of the Ist inst. was duly receiv. 
ed, by which I learn your intention of commencing a Kuard 
ing School. The very gratifying improvement of my sor 
and other puptls white uuder your care in Berkshire, justi- 
fies my ardent wish for your success in the undertaking, and 
if a formal recommendation is necessary, it will gratify me 
to give it. ‘his letter may perhaps answer the same pur. 

e. Yours, truly, GrorRGE HULL 

‘* Sandisfield, Mass., Nov. 10th, 1844 ” 

From the Hon, Joseru F. of New Jersey. 

“ Dear Sir—I am happy to learn that you a.e about re 
moving your School to k.lizabethtown, in this state. New 
Jersey 1s in want of good teachers and as I know from the 
improvement made by my son whilst under your care, thai 
there are tew, if any, better than yourself, | have no doubt 
but your settlement at Elizabethtown will prove alike bene 
ficial to yourself and the community. Yours, 

F, RANDOLPH. 

“ New Brunswick, Jan. 23d, 1845,” 

From Dr. J, 1. McCutton, of Baltimore, 

‘*Mr. J. A. Fay has been for six years past engaged in the 
education of my son in Greek, Latin, and the plainer branch-| 
es of Mathematical science. * I have every reason to be sa- 
tisfied with the capacity as well as the mode of teaching 
adupted by Mr. Fay, whichsuitably combines the directing 
and instructing powers of the teacher with the agencies ou: 
the pupil, excited to make efforts fur his own immediate) 
improvement, 

** Mr. Fay’s discipline is sufficiently strict, though concili- 
atory,and | know of none to whom, both as a teacher and 
gentleman, | would sooner entrust my own child or recom. 
mend to my friends, J. li. McCuLioa. 

“ Baltimore, Feb. 7, 1845,” | 

From the Hon. Davip Stewart, of Baltimore. 

“« My Dear Sir—On the eve of your departure from this 
vity, | esteem it no less your right than my duty that | 
should afford a candid aud cordial testimony of my appro- 
bation for your services in your honourable profession as a 
teacher of youth. Iam not performing a mere ceremony in 
declaring that your personal fitness for your employment, 
and your systein of education, entitle you in an eminent de- 
gree to public patronage. I speak the language of a father 
who has been happy to realize, in the intellectual advance- 
mentof his sons, the excellence of their tutor; and | can 
confidently recommend you to all parents who desire to 
place under the most efficient supervision the morals and 
the minds of their children. lam, my dear sir, with true 
respect, your friend and servant, DaviD STEWART. 

* Baltimore, Feb. 8, 1845.”’ 

Circulars, containing further information and testimonials. 
can be obtained by calling on Mr, Fay, or addressing him 
through the post-office. 

Rererences.—Kev. Dr. Murray, Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Rev. Dr. Phillips, Rev. Dr. Knox, Rev. Dr. Baird, Hon. J; 
Philips Phenix, New York ; Rev. Willis Lord, Hon. E, J. 
Morris, Philadelphia; Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, Rev. S. P. 
Hill, Rev. J.G. Hamner, Rev. Edwin Dorsey, M. D., Hon. 
J P. Kennedy, C. C. Jamison, sq., Messrs. Armstrong & 
Berry, Baltimore; Rev. Septimus T'uston, Washington ; Rev 
J. N. Danforth, Alexandria; Rt. Rev. Dr. Johns, Elon. W,. 
C. Rives, Virginia, may 24—ly 


ILMINGTON CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. —Wil 
mington Classical Institute is situated one mile from 
Wilmington, Delaware. The duties of this Institution will 
be resumed on Tuesday, August 19th. 
Pupils are prepared, thoroughly, either for the Counting 
House, or any of the College Classes. It is the constant} 
aim of the Principal, to teach his pupils * to remember their 
Creator in the days of their youth.” And for this oy 
they are required to attend Broshytenian church and Sab- 
bath Schuol, Bible-class, and recitation of the Shorter Cate- 
chism on the evening of each Sabbath, and to read the 
Bible every day. Number limited to twenty-five. 
Terms—which are moderaie—made known, and testime- 
nials, must salisfactory, exhibited, on application to the Prin- 
cipal. Rev. S. M. GAYLEY. 
aug 16—10t 


RE FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Newark, De- 

laware —The Academic year of this Institute is divi- 
ded into two sessions of five months each, which commence; 
on the first Wednesdays in May and November. ‘The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a finished 
Female Education. ‘The expense for Boarding, Washing 
Fuel, &c. including Tuition in all the English branches, is 
$70 per session. ‘This covers all expenses except for tex! 
books, and the additional branches, viz:—Worsted work, 
Wax Fruit and Flowers, Drawing, Instrumental Music, An- 
cient and Modern Languages. Vocal Music is taught daily, 
without extra charge. All the pupils are required to board 
in the family of the Principal, in orjerthat parental attention 
may be given to their morals and manners. Newark is a 
remarkably healthy village, easy of access by the Philadel- 
phiaand Baltimore Railroad. Further particu'ars and satis- 
factory testimonials may be obtained by addressing 

sept 13—Tixeow6mt Rev. E LSON, Principal. 


ILTON'’S PROSE —This day published, hy H. Hoox- 

ER, No. 16 South Seventh street, Philadelphia— The 

Complete Political, Theological, and Historical Works if 

John Milton, with an Essay on Ins Life and Genius. By 

Rufus W. Griswold, D. D., ‘Two volumes, royal 8vo. Price 
ve dollars. ; 

“Of all authors who have written of the rights and duties 
of the citizen, Milton continues to be the first.” —MiraBEau 

“ Fle is the most American of all the writers of any age, 
if the spirit of his works constitutes nationality.” 

“ If mtellect is the true glory of a man, Milton stands pre 
eminent above all other human beings.”—Sin EGerton 
BrypGrs 

“ Let us not think of him as a poet only, he was even 
greater ns a citizen.— Lclectic iew. 

“The asionishing power and beauty of Milton’s Prose 
Writings are but little known among us. As Americans, as 
lovers of freedom, improvement, and truth, we wish to see 
them widely circulated among our countrymen.”—Rev. F. 
W. P. Greenwoop, D. D. 

“They are fit manuals for a free e, full of eloquent, 
soul-stirriog, holy leseons of liberty.” —North Amer. Review. 

“They are remarkable compositions, they are earnest, 
spiritual, rich with allusion, sparkling with innumerable} 
ornaments.— WaLDO EMERSON 
“ Milton! thoa shouldst be living at this hour. 

Return to us again, 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart. 

Thou hadst a voice whese sound was like the sea : 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; 

So didst thou travel o'er life's common way, 

In cheerful godliness, and yet thy heart 

The lowliest dunes on herself did lay." —-WorpswortTn. 


- retail, by GEO. S. APPLETON, 
Bookseller and Importer of Foreign Books, 
sept 27—3t 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


He afterwards sought} 


sept 27—Si* 


EW LONDON ACADEMY, Cuester county, PENn- 
SYLVANIA.—The Winter Seesion of this Institatien| 
will commence on the first Wednesday in November. The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches necessary 
to a thorough English education, with the Latin, Greek, 
German, and French languages. Students are prepared for 
any class nm our Colleges and Universities they may wish 
toenter. ‘The Principal,a graduate of the University of 
Leipsic, in Germany, 1s essisied by competent Teachers, and) 
feels confident of giving satisfacticn to those who may wish 
to patronize the Institution under his charge. 
Tuition, for the session of twenty-one weeks.) 
$10, payable in advance. No eztra charges for French and 
Ge 


rman. 

Boarding, including washing, mending, fuel, and light, 
$2 per week, not required in advance, and charged only 
for the time the student is present, 

Catalogues and circulars containing full particulars, may 
be obtained by er ——— or by letier. 

WM. F. WYERS, A. M., Principal. 
New London, Chester county, Pennsy|vania. 
sept 


TRASBURG ACADEM Y—Lancaster county, Penneyl- 
vania.—The Winter Session will commence on the first 

Monday of November. The branches taught in this Insts- 
tution embrace all those of a thorough English educati-n, 
tozether with the Latin, Greek, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and Hebrew Languages, Vocal and Instrumental) 
Manic, Ornamental Writing, Drawing, &c. 

Expenses—\ncluding Board, Tuition, Washing, Mending.) 
&c., per session, of five months, $50. Fuel and light extra. 

Parents wishing to place their sons in this Institution will 
please make early application. Circulars, &c. can be ob- 
tained by addressing the 

Rev. DAVID McCARTER, Principal. 
sept 20—6t 


A VERY VALUABLE BOOK AT A LOW PRICE — 

Just published, in one volume 8vo, bound in half 
cloth, price $1.25—full sheep $150. ‘The Complete Con- 
cordance to the Holy Scriptures, by AlexanderCruden. A 
new and condensed edition, edited by the Rev. David 
King, LL.D. 


of the Press.) 

“ An edition whic 

who desires it, The quotations from the Scriptures are 
abridged, and arranged under their most obvious heads, so 
that it is a better book of reference than the larger work,” — 
Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

“ Nothing necessary to the book has been left out, and the 
arrangement of it is emproved as a work of reference. It is 
a great benefit to the religious world that a Concordance 
the best ever issued, referring to every verse in the Bible, 
is thus put within the reach of almost every one who de- 
sires it.""—Saturday Evening Post. 

«The new mt of bringing the quotations under 
their most obvious heads, gives this edition a point of pre- 


ference over the old, by facilitating the search {for particular} 


passages,”— United States Gazetie. For sale wholesale and 


CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SEMINA.- 
RY, was opened by the subscriber on the 3d instant, 
at the N. W. corner of Market street and Penn Square, Phi 
ladelphia. He wishes only a limited number, on whom he 
may bestow his entire time and attention, in carefully di- 
recting their moral, mental,and physical education. Fami- 
liar instruction will be given in the different branches of 
Natural Science, with the aid of suitable apparatus, 

Terms.—Tuition in the ordinary branches of English, por 
quarter, of eleven weeks, $14. In the Classical, Mathema- 
ucal, and higher branches of English, per quarter, $18. (in- 
cluding fuel, stationery, and the use of b books ) 

The best teachers will be employed to give instruction in 
any of the modern languages at a very moderate extra charge 

For further information the subscriber would refer, by 

rmission, to the following gentlemen: 

m Shippen, M.D. flon. John Sergeant. 
Rev. John Ludlow, D.D. Charles Chauncey, Faq. 
Rev. Wm. M. Engles, D.D. B. W. Richards, 
Rev. Prof. Geo. E. Hare, D.D. | Matthew Newkirk, Esq, 
Rev. Wm, Chester, D.D. Henry Mcllivaine, Esq. 


Rev. George Bethune, D.D. : 
WM. S. COOLEY, A.M. 


College of New J:rsey, Princeton, Aug. 1, 1845. 
The subscribers take pleasure in expressing their sense of 

Mr. Wil‘iam S. Cooley’s fitness to conduct successfully a 
Classical Seminary. Elis talents and attainments dre such 
as to give him superior qualifications fur the careful and 
thorough instraction of youth—and his long experience in 
teaching, as a tutor in this Institution, and in different 
schools, has given himadvantages that are possessed by few, 
We are satisfied that he will be a faithful and efficient 
teacher, James CARNAHAN, President. 

Joun MACLEAN, V. P., and Prof. of Greek. 

Avsert B Prof. of Mathematics. 


is within the reach of every person} 


JosrrH Henry, Prof. of Natural Philosophy. 
James W. ALEXANDER, Prof. of Belles Lettreg; 


Joun Torrey, Prof. of Botany and Chenistryay 
Having learned that Mr. William S. Cooley is about to} 


establish a School in Philadelphia, we take pleasure in ata- 
ting, that he has had charge of our children as their instrue- 
tor, and that he has given us entire satisfaction in the dis- 
charge of his duties. We consider Mr. Cooley amply quali- 
fied by h:s ta!ents, learning, experience, gentlemanly 
manners, for the office of a teacher, and cheerfully recom- 
mend him to the patronage of thoée who have sons to be 
educated. 
Rev. JOHN HALL, ‘Trenton, N. J. 
Rev. SuepparD K. Kottock, Burlington, N.J. 
Rev. Joun GoLpsmitu, Newtown, L. I. 
Rev. JoHn GaRRETSON, do, do. 
Pr Any ‘communication left at the American Sunda 
School Union, corner of Sixth and Chestnut street, Philadel. 
phia, will be attended to. sept 6—if 


RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1846.—The Pres 
byterian Board of Publication, are prepared to receive 
orders for the Presbyterian Almanac for 1846, calculated by 
David Young, expressly for this edition, and adapted to eve 
siate in the Union; cuntaining, besides the Calendar, muc 
iformation interesting to Presbyterians. Price 6 cents, or 
$4,00 per 100. Apply to, 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent, 
Corner of Seventh & George street, Philadelphia, 
or M. ALLEN, 
sept 23—3t Brick Church Chapel, New York, 
KRFECT PEACE.—Letters-Memorial of the late John 
Warren Howell, Esq.,of Bath, M. R.C.S. By the Rev. 
David Pitcairn, with an Introduction by the Rev. John Ste- 
venson, author of * Christ on the Cross,” &c. 18mo, price 38 
cents. Just published by ROBERT CARTER, 
sept 27—3t 58 Canal street, New York. 


anaes SBURG FEMALE {SEMINARY.—This Institu- 
tion has been in operation five years, with increasing 
prosperity. Without any direct efforts 1o secure patronage, 
the Principal has had the satisfaction to find the merits of 
the School tested by the superior progress and attainments 
of the students, and the increasing confidence of the public, 
From past experience and success in teaching, in several! 
of the High Schools of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
from the liberal support given her in her present charge 
the Principal feels encouraged to use every exertion, and to 
spare no expense necessary to maintain the reputation of the 
Institution, and to make it one ot the best in the country. 


If it were necessary, she might refer to many gentlemen,| 


ministers of the gospel, and others. in New Yor!, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and elsewhere, whose daughters have re- 
ceived a thorough and complete course of instruction under 
her care. 

The assistance of some of the best teachers the country 
affords, has been procured, at considerable expense. 

‘The Institution is located in the pleasant and healthy vil- 
lage of Strasburg, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, within) 
two miles of the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad. 

Owing, in part, to the fertility, high state of cultivation, 
and great abundance of produce, of the surrounding country, 
the expenses of the [nstitution, considering its superior ad- 
vantages, sre small, compared with those of many others of 
the same kind. 

‘The course of instruction embraces the common and high- 


Mathematics,) together with the Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Painting, Instrumental and Vocal 
usic. 


‘Terms.—The year includes two terms, of five months| 


each, commencing on the first of May and November, res- 
pectively. The charges for Board and ‘Tuition, in the com- 
mon branches of an English Education, . $50 per session, 
Extra—Ancient and Modern Languages, . 10 “ 
“ Music, including use of Piano, . . 10 
“ “ Guitar,. . 5 
Painting and Embroidery,. . . . 5 « 
Young Ladies find their own towels and lights. 

Miss ANN McCULLOUGH, Principal. 
sept 27—3t* 


XFORD FEMALE SEMINARY —This Institution is 
‘ocated in the south-western part of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania; the buildings, which are very capacious and 
well adapied to the purpose for which they are employed, 
are situated in the borough of Oxford—than which there are 
few towns more healthy, or which havea betier moral influ- 
ence, while the surrounding neighbourhood is pleasant and 
improving rapidly. 

‘he Seminary was incorporated by the Legislature of our 
State in 1838, and has been in successful operation since 
that time under the direction of Mr. Thomas D. Bell, and 
subsequently of the Rev. S. Grier Raiston. The Trustees] 
have now the pleasure of announcing w the public that they 
are about to place ifs management in the hands of the Rev. 
John M. Dickey and the Rev. Samuel Dickey; as these gen- 
tlemen are bo.h extensively known and highly esteemed in 
their character of ministers of the gospel, they consider it 
unnecessary to say much concerning them, further than to 
state, that they have received the advantages of a liberal) 
education, and that they consider them eminently qualified 
to conduct the education of the young ladies who may be 
placed under their care. 

The Institution having been established not for the pur 
pose of making money either to the stockholders or the prin- 
cipals, but to afford a thorough education, the terms have 
been made so very low, as to place the advantages of the 
Institution within the reach of almost all who might wish 
them. 

Trerms.—For the winter session, including tuition, board, 
washing, fuel, light, &c., $55. Sommer session, $50. Extra 
charges are made fur instruction in mus.c, with use of in- 
strument, $1250. Ancient and Modern languages, $10. 
Painting and embroidery, each, $5. 

‘There are two sessions in the year, commencing on the 
first Wednesday of May and November, allowing a month| 
vacation in the spring and fall. 

The principals will be assisted by E. V. Dickey. M_D., 
who will deliver lectures on Chemistry and Natural Phi- 
lusophy, accomparied with experiments, by Mr. Wires, of 
New London Academy, a gentieman educated in Germany; 
and who will have charge of the classes in the French and 
German larguages. They will also have associated twith 
them the best teachers of music and other ornamental] 
branches. 

‘The ‘Trustees can state with confidence that no pains will 
be spared by the Principals and their assisianis to make 
the education of their pupils éhorough, and their studies aé- 
tractive, while at the same time their moral culture will be 
particularly attended to, 

Conveyances can be had at all times at Parkesburg on the 
Columbia Railroad. and Newark on the Baltimore and Phi- 
ladelphia railroad, for ils coming by those routes; or i 
the Principals are notified in time, a carriage will be sent tw} 
either of t places free of charge 

- Reference may be had to any of the Presbyterian ‘ 
men of the cities of Philadelphia or Baltimore ; or: further! 
information that may be desired can be obiained by address. | 
ing the Principals. On behalf of the Board of Trustees, 


Rev. Josern L. Suarrerr, D.D., Newton, N.J.| P® 


ARTUUR ANDREWS, 
aug 30—2m JOHN WHITESIDE. 


ORRISTOWN FEMALE SEMINARY —This Insti- 
tution, which will be opened on Wednesday, the 29th 
of October, is pleasantly located on the southern border of 
Norristown, upon an eminence commanding a delightful 
view of the town and surrounding country. The situation 
is thought to be peculiarly eligibie. In point of heal:hful- 
ness, purity of moral atmosphere, intelligence of the com- 
munity. beauty of scenery, and ease of access, it is prohably 
not aenaeeel any other location in the State. It may be 
approached from Philadelphia (sixteen miles distant) almost 
every hour.of the day, by the Norristown and the Reading 
Railroads. 

The buildings are commodious and well adapted to the 
purposes of a school. ‘The course of instruction embraces 
all the branches of a solid and polite education. ‘The atten- 
tion of the Principal, who has had several years’ experience, 
in conducting the education of young ladies, will be devoied 
exclusively to the Institution. He will be assisted by com- 
petent and faithful insiructresses, Jt is his purpose to make 
it in every respect a school of the frst class. 

‘Teams —For Board, including washing, fuel, light, &c. 
and tuition in all the branches of a regular course, per ses- 
sion of Ave munths, $65. Extra oa are made for jessons 
on Piano, $16. Use of instrument, Drawing and Paint. 
ing, or French, 610. Wax or Zephyr Flowers or Embroid- 
ery, each, $5. ‘The session bills tw be paid $35 in advance, 
and the remainder betvre the pupil is removed. Each young 
lady will furnish towels for her own use. 

Circulars, containing particulars, can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Principal, at Oxford, Chester county, Pennsyl 
vania, until the Ist of October, after that at Norristown, Pa, 

J. GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 

For the satisfaction of such as are unacquainted with the 
Principal, and may be disposed to patronise the Institution, 
the tuilowing testimonials are respectiully submitted : 

From the Rev. D MeConaughy, D.D President of Washing- 
_ ton College Pennsylvania, 

« Mr. J. Grier Ralston has, for several years, been a stu- 
dent in Washington College, Pa., and maintained an wun- 
blemished and exemplary characier, as a student, a gentie- 
man, and a Christran. His dignified and amiable demeanor 
has merited and won the high estimation of the faculty, and 
of the community, with which he has had intercourse. Hav- 
ing been graduated, with special approbation, he now leaves 
us, and is disposed to employ some time in teaching. His 
whole character and scholarship, together with some experi- 
ence as an instructor, authorise us to recommend him to the 
confidence of any, who may desire to emplvy a gentieman, 
competent and faithful to conduct the education of youth, 
in all academica! s:udies, D. McConaucuy,” 

** Sept. 27, 1838.” 

From the Rev. C. G. McLean, D. D. 

“ As my esteemed fmend, the Rev. J. Grier Ralston, is 
about to leave his old, to occupy another and | hope a more 
eligible location, it gives me great pleasure to state, what [ 
know of him, as a gentleman, a scholar, and a teacher. In 
all these departments he has few if any his superiors, fur his 
years and experience. What he knows himeelf, he has the 
rare fuculty, that enables him to communicate clearly, suc- 
cessfully, and acceptably to his pupils. His government is 
parentally kind, yet firm, his morals and- manners pure and 
classical, his religion evangelical and active. His wife is 
worthy of him in every respect. ‘This knowledge has been 
obtained, by being in his family, and with the esteemed 
young ladies under his charge, morning, noon, and night, 

nearly eighteen months. With best wishes for their 
success, | am their sincere friend, C. G. McLean” 

“Fort Plain, N. Y., July 11, 1845. 

From the Rev. John N. C. Grier, D. D. 

“From an intimate acquaintance with the Rev. J. Grier 
Ralston, with his Christian character and atiainments in 
science it gives me pleasure to bear testimony to his qualifi- 
cations both as a scholar and as a Christian, to conduct in all 
its departments an Institution for the substantial and polite 
education of young ladies. I have had opportunity to know 
thatin the Academy which he has lately conducted, in Ox- 
ford, Chester county, Pennsylvania, his means and modes 
of instruction have been wisely chosen, and dil.gently and 
successfully prosecuted, and | feel confident in saying that 

rents and guardians may commit the education of young 

adies to his management, fully assured, that al! possible care 
and labour wili be employed to secure to them such a finish- 
ed education and Christian character as wall fit them for 
respectability and usefulness in future life. Mrs. Ralston is 
every way qualified to discharge all the re: ponsible daties 
connected with her peculiar department in such an Institu- 
tion, being herself a graduate of the celebrated Steubenville 
Female Seminary. J. N.C. Grier.” 

«July 7, 1845. 

From the Rev. R. P. DuBois, Pastor of New London Pres- 
bylerian church, 

‘* Having been well acquainted with Mr. Ralston whilst 
Principal of the Oxford kemale Seminary, in Chester coun- 
ty, and enjoyed opportunities of observing the method of jn- 
struction pursued by him, as also the moral and religions 
character of his school, I take great pleasure in recommend- 
ing him to the patronage of those within the more immediate 
field in which he is about to labour. Rost, P. DuBois.” 

“ July 18, 1845.” 

From the Rev. Robt. M. White, Brook county, Virginia. 
sisters having enjoyed the opportunities of your 
for some three or tour years, I say with great plea- 
that from their testimony and theirimprovement, your 
oc! and family are just such as Christians should desire 
r their sisters and daughters. Ropr. M, Wuire.” 


» TROW, & CO., Booksellers, 194 Broadway, 
ev York, have constantly on hand a fine assortment 
S00Ks in the various depariments of literature. ‘The at- 
mation of Clergymen, Students, and others, is invited to our 
stock of ‘THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGious Books, as to that de- 
riment of our business we pay great attention, 
Lately: published, Edwards’s Works, new edition, in four 
vols. 8vo. with a general Index. Barnes's Notes on the 
Book of Job, two vols. 12mo. 3d edition. 

Edwards's Works.—*'lhe vaiue of this edition is greatly 
increased by a Table of Contents in each volume, anda 
copious General Indez. 

“The writings of President Edwards need no recommen- 
dations from me; but I have thought it proper to give this 
testimony to the high value of this edition, and to assure 
Ministers of the Gospel, Theological Students, and all others, 
that they may have full confidence in the care and fidelity 
of those who have con‘ucted the business of this important 
publication, and in the correctness with which they have 
accomplished their undertaking. Leonarp Woops. 

Theological Seminary, Andover, Dec. 15, 184”.” 

“| cheerfully concur with Dr. Woods in the recommenda- 
tion he has given Mr, Learitt’s editionot Edwards; and only 
add, that in my humble judgment, it 1s a work not Jess im- 
portant to weegg laymen than to theological students, 

New York, March, 1843. GARDINER Serine.” 

THe ANABASIS OF XENoPHON, Chiefly according to the 
text of Dindorf, with notes, and a large map, for the use of 
Sehouts and Culleges; by John J. Owen, Principal of the 
Cornelius Institute, New York. ‘This book has been intru- 
duced into all our principal Colleges and Academies, 

Owen’s Homer's Opyssey.—T he particular attention of 
all Professors and ‘Teachers is invited to this the first Ameri- 
can edition of the Odyssey. 

Ropinson’s HAnN’s GREEK TESTAMENT.—“ There can 
scarcely bea doubt, that this edition of the New Testament, 
will, from its cheapness and excellence, soon occupy the 
whole of our market. On many accounts it is preferable to 
Knapp, and on all accounts far superior to our common edi- 
tions. It is traly a work of multum in parvo.’ ’’—Professor 
Stuart, of Andover. 

MisceE.Lankous Booxs.—All the standard and popular 
Miscellaneous Books of the day—History, Biography, Tra- 
vels, Poetry, Fiction, &c. 

Scnoo. Booxs—By the hundred, dozen, or single copy. 
Country Merchants, ‘Teachers, and others, will find it to 
their advantage to buy of us, as we have al~ays on hand a 
large supply of the different Schoul Books in use, English 

Classical. 

In addition to the above, Leavitt, Trow & Co. keep a 
good assortment of al] the more valaable publications of the 
day ; such books as-are wanted by Theological Students and 
Ministers of the Gospel. All the different kinds of Com- 
mentaries on the Bible, Comprehensive, &e. Orders respect- 
fully solicited. sept 6—if 

ORONTO THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, in connexion 
with the Presbyterian Church of Canada —The Win 
ter Session will open on ‘Tuesday, the 3d ef November. 

The Kev. Rosert Burns, D.D, Principal, and the Rev. 


Professor Esson, will deliver their Intropucrory Lerc- 
er branches of a substantial English Education, (including} 


TuREs at 7 P. M. of that day, in Knox's Church, Toronto. 

‘The College Committee have secured the assistance of 
three Ministers for the ensuing session. The Classes will 
be taught according to the following scheme : 

Latinand Greek—Rev. Protessor Esson, 
Logic and Moral Philosophy—Rev. Professor Esson, assist- 
ed by Rev. Jonn Bayne, of Galt. 
Hebrew and Biblical Interpretation—Rev. Rin- 
TOUL, A. M., of Siree sville. 

Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion—Rev. ALEx- 
ANDER Gack, A. M., of Hamiiton. 
Ecclesiastical History - Kev. Ropert Burns, D. D. 
Systematicand Pastoral Theology—Rev. Rost. Burns, D.D. 
The Physical and Mathematical Department—Assistants in 

Toronto, as may be required. . 

Classes for Latin, Greek, and Mental Science, under Mr. 
Esson, are now open. 

Young Men, suitably recommended and desirous of en- 
tering these classes, should apply without delay, either per- 
sunaliy or by letter, to Dr. Burns or Mr. Fsson; and all Stu- 
dents for the Winter Course should also intimate their 
names a8 soon as convenient. 

A List of Boarding-Houses recommended by the Cemmit- 
tee, isin the hands of Mr. John Fenwick, King street, Officer 
to the College. sept 27—2t 


RESH TEAS, &c.—Just received.a general assortment 
of tresh new crop Green and Black ‘Tea, some of which 
are of extra fine quality. Lae Hyson and Black Tea. 
Thirty-three chests of highly flavoared Souchong Black 
Tea, at retail at 50 cents. This is much the best Tea ever 
sold by the subscriber at the same price. Fifty half chests 
of good quality Souchong, for common family ure, at 374 cts 
hy the box. Also, best quality rose flavoured Tea. Also, 
on hand one thousand of the best Jersey and Cincirnati 
sugar cured Hams, for family use, with the usual assort- 
ment of the best goods kept in family Grocery Stores, wines 
and liquors excepted. Goods carefully pecked for the 
SIMON COLTON, 
N. &. corner of Chestnut and Tenthstreets, Philadel phia. 
N B —Having bought the Teas chiefly at the public sales 
in New York, I can sell them as low as can be had at any_ 
wholesale or retail store in the city. 8. C, 
may 10—tf 


. W. COLTON, Wholesale and Retail Dealer m Teas 
e and Family Groceries, No. 91 South Eighth street, be- 
low Wainut, and South-west corner of Arch and ‘Tenth sta, 
Philadelphia. Constantly on hand the finest quality of 
Green and Black Teas of the latest importations, by the 
cheat, half chest, or smal/ quantity, at the lowest eash prices, 
Just received, a supply of old Government Java, genuine 
Mocha, and Sumatra Coffee, for sule low by the bag, or re- 
tail. april 5 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 23 Centre, corner of Reade street, New York 
and No. 87 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
TERMS.—Three Dollars. per annum, payable in six 

months, or Two Dollars and Fifiy Cents if pau in advance, 

A liberal discount to agents who may becume responsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one year.— 


_All subscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 


trary, will be considered as wishing to continue their sub- 
scription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 

paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, except 
at the discretion of the Proprietor. 

‘Rates of Advertismg.—tor 15 lines, firat irsertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 centa. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 
Payments fur advertisements to be made in advanice, 
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